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The year 1780, dear readers, 
found the fortunes of South Caro- 
lina at the lowest—her metropolis 
in the hands of the enemy: her 
territory everywhere overrun by 
his troops. She had fought in vain, 
had succumbed, after a long con- 
flict and a close leaguer, in which 
her resources were exhausted. Her 
regular troops were all in captivity 
—her militia scattered, and without 
aleader. Her sister States of the 
South, only not so helpless as her- 
self, as not having been made to 
pass through the same fiery ordeal, 
are slow in giving hersuccor. Her 
Northern sisters have shown no dis- 
position to help her, in any way, 
whether with men or money; and 
Congress, which did little for her, 
when a little more succor might 
have saved her, is now prepared, 
according to the report, to make 
terms for the other States, leaving 
Georgia and herself to their fate ; 
in other words to sacrifice these 
two feeble colonies, rather than pro- 
long a conflict of which they have 
become heartily tired ! 

Where shall Carolina turn for 
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help or hope? The British are in 
all her High Places. Her towns 
are garrisoned by foreign legiona- 
ries. Her fields are overrun by 
thousands,who reap them with sword 
for sickle ; and, scattered through- 
out her forest country, traversing 
her roads and watching her rivers, 
there are swarms of savage auxil- 
iaries, red men, and painted tories, 
from the Cherokee, the Muscogee 
countries, and the provinces of 
Florida, who harry the settlements 
with steel and fire—hounding on 
everywhere their dogs of blood and 
rapine. She is, seemingly, pros- 
trate, at the foot of the Invader, 
and his bugle blasts echo, peal upon 
peal, the exultation which proclaims 
is victory complete ! 

A time was it, in a phraseology 
sufficiently hacknied, to try men’s 
souls, As if all times were not cal- 
culated to try men’s souls, wherever 
there are souls worthy of the trial ! 
It is by such trial of the soul that 
God decrees its usefulness; upon 
which it rests whether it shall be a 
living soul at all—trains it, by sharp 
and constant exercise, for develop- 
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ment, which is the chief end of its 
creation! Souls, thus exercised, 
make the occasion, and do not wait 
upon it; and there never yet was 
a season in which brave souls were 
not undergoing trial; never atime 
when they had not work to do, and 
virtuous triumphs to achieve. Na- 
tions have no guarantee against de- 
feat, no security, unless in the work- 
ing minds which spring up among 
them, armed with equal faith, en- 
thusiasm and intellect, and equal to 
their emergencies! Vicissitude— 
the great caprice of fate—lurks near 
all human habitations, as a stum- 
bling block at each man’s door. Fee- 
ble souls may slide about and over 
it, as the eel; and base ones like the 
serpent; but it is an obstruction 
that must continue to grow and ex- 
= unless grappled with fearless- 
y, when it first shows itself; if not, 
it will close up the entrance and 
make prisoner of the poor soul that 
is not brave enough to seize upon, 
and convert it into a footstool or 
foot-step ! 

There are always sleek souls that 
prefer submission to struggle ; that 
ask only for bread and meat; will 
wait upon the block and make of it 
a sort of God; and serve and cringe, 
and fawn ; fetch and carry ; and do 
hourly the dirty work of any master 
that they may escape the honorable 
responsibilities of manhood. 

It is a God’s blessing upon hu- 
manity that there are usually some 
stubborn souls in every country, 
that know not how to live, unless 
as men ; free to face power without 
fear; and, foot to foot, confront 
usurpation with the very edge of 
battle, and force it to the last trials 
of strength, whether of soul or body, 
in the maintenance of a proper 
manhood. 

And so it was, thank God, with 
our poor little colony of South 
Carolina in the moment of her 
worst prostration. Ali were not 
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prostrate. In that very hour when 
the Invader strode across her bo- 
som with his iron legions, there 
were many of these strong, resolute 
souls at work, here and there, eager 
and impatient for their own exer- 
cise, and her deliverance; catching 
up hasty armor; building rude 
engines; making themselves ready, 
after the manner of a poor but gal- 
lant forest population, to engage in 
the wrestle for life and death, with 
the insolent invader ! 

They would have free limbs— 
would nurse free thought—and you 
shall neither terrify these people by 
threats, nor buy them from the true 
cause by subtle luxuries or painted 
pomps. In the deep, dismal, reptile- 
haunted recesses of yonder swamp ; 
in the tangled mazes of that. vast 
wilderness; in those great moun- 
tain gorges, gloomy as the throat of 
death—that never feel the sun, or 
drink in ardor from his beams; 
these brave souls find temporary 
harborage ; are busy at their mid- 
night forges, which they make altar 
places also, sacred to all the domes- 
tic gods. Some of them you may 
note at prayer: for patriotism and 
heroism imply religion ; others, the 
while, grim with soot and smoke, 
like Tubal Cain, are hammering out 
mill-saws into sabres; not less 
formidable because very rude of fash- 
ion. And there you may see young 
girls who are running bullets for the 
rifle! No more dances now; no 
more sports in the shade; no more 
frivolous happiness; butterflies sport- 
ing among the flowers. Even love 
goes to wooin hisarmor; and beauty 
sharps his weapon while he sleeps. 
And the matron too looks on not 
idly ; she weaves the Indian leggins 
and the moccasin, and fashions the 
split hunting-shirts of blue home- 
spun, such as the frontier man wore 
when he went against the red men. 

In swamp and forest, and moun- 
tain, you hear responsive blasts of 
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horn and bugle, timing the pulses 
of these patriot souls to deliberate 
rage ; cheering them in their ob- 
seure labors, and all working to a 
common purpose. Ah! my friends, 
there are gloriousscenesin progress 
in all these hiding places, es 
noble births and brave performances, 
such as will crown the galleries of 
the future with a series of grand 
pictures, out of which the genius of 
the poet shall yet frame his immor- 
tal epics. 

And yethow feeble is the promise! 
The world rocks with the stormy 
march of power, made insolent by 
success! And here is a lonely ref- 
uge, which shelters a little group 
of half naked fugitives. What shall 
avail that obscure working, in the 
midnight thicket, of these fugitives, 
against the mighty power that 


strides with haughty plumage over 
the land? 

Here, for example, along the wa- 
ters of the Black Mingo, the deep 
silence of the thicket 1s broken by 


the occasional blasts of the bugle. 
There is a gathering of stern and 
stalwart foresters! One by one, from 
so many remote cantons, they crowd 
about the King’s Tree; and they 
seat themselves upon its roots, and 
wait in silence for a leader. 

And he suddenly appears among 
them; and they rise up, confounded, 
rather than encouraged at his pres- 
ence. They behold one of the 
feeblest, in seeming, of all his race ! 

Shall this puny personage, swarthy 
of face, slight of form, limping upon 
a lame leg, wearing a weapon which 
seems rather the toy of the courtier 
than the proper implement of the 
soldier, shall this be the man whom 
God decrees for the deliverance of 
his people from their powerful ene- 
my? Does the Deity work out the 

eat ends of revolution and retri- 

ution, rescue and revenge, by such 
feeble instruments ? And where are 
the ensigns of power, where is the 
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panoply of war, the mail which 
covers the breast, the weapons which 
inspire terror, the pomp of music, 
thrilling the very soul with its own 
grand emotions, which wing the 
courage to audacious valor, and 
reconcile the senses to the crimson 
horrors of carnage? What does 
this man bring with him to fill the 
hearts of his people with confidence. 
What has he in him to compensate 
the deficiencies ofstrength,of wealth, 
pomp, grandeur, and the masses 
which are held to be essential to 
success ? 

Ah! that is the true question— 
what has he in him? Forit is in 
the soul, the mind, that we are to 
look for the genius which justifies 
the assumption of command in any 
of the world’s crises. What has 
this man in him? It is the soul, 
not the soil; the big heart, not the 
big body, which maintain men 
against tyranny, and save the nation 
from its dangers. Shall this man be 
the David to bring down this Goliah? 

Feeble of frame, slight, swarthy, 
ill-clad and a cripple? The hearts 
of the spectators sink as they be- 
hold him. 

But, as they look more closely, 
they discern a something—they 
know not what—which compels 
consideration. There is something 
in the very calm of this man’s man- 
ner, when all are eager and anxious 
which assures them; in the low 
passionless tones of his voice; the 
quiet smile of his thin lips; in the 
commanding brow; the eye like 
that of the eagle; nose like the 
vulture’s beak; chin prominent and 
massive; these make the spectators 
pause in their judgment, which 
might otherwise have been hastily 
pronounced. 

He will work: they see that ; 
though there be no proper appli- 
ances of war! And he comestothem 
breathing war only, at 2 moment 
when ordinary men slink into ob- 
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scurity. This, too,is a fact of the 
greatest significance. And their 
faith in him begins to grow as they 
study him. 

The truly great man always pos- 
sesses this faculty of inspiring faith 
in moments of great exigency.— 
Then, when the pretender skulks, 
he rises up, and at his first words 
the masses fal] into the ranks, and 
follow even as he guides. 

Besides, they have heard some- 
thing of this man already. Vague 
reports of his career have reached 
them, as they rode together through 
the forests. He has ahistory which 
is not without its moral, and this 
moral is of a sort to inspire confi- 
dence. His people were exiles, as 
they loved freedom and feared God 
much more than man. He is a 
son of exile; has been lapped by 
poverty and reared on the bread of 
toil. He has learned to love both ; 


to see no sorrow in toil; no terror 
in poverty; no grief, but rather cause 
of rejoicing, in those dangers which 


bring out his faculties in the work 
of a proper manhood. He has em- 
braced danger lovingly as well as 
toil; hasled the Forlorn Hope into 
the deep thickets of the red men ; 
has forced their ambush ; has seen 
all his companions stricken down 
by their unseen bullets, and he 
alone has escaped. 

Verily, there was a Providence 
inthis! Such fortune has a meaning 
in it! 

And he has suffered shipwreck 
and starvation on the broad At- 
lantic; and of all the crew, he, the 
feeblest, has been the only one to 
escape toshore! Verily, my friends, 
there was a Providence in this also! 

And he has already confronted 
at the head of just such simple 
foresters as these, the great fleets 
and artillery of Britain; and she 
who had never been beaten before, 
in her ocean bulwarks, was made 
to quail and fly from the little for- 
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tress where this man fought. The 
very giant who now bestrides the 
land has fled from this very cham- 
pion, leading just such rude warriors 
and woodmen as group themselves 
around him now! Verily, there 
should be in this a promise, full of 
hope, as he comes to lead them 
against the same enemy ! 

And how easy to believe, dear 
friends, that this man so guarded, 
hitherto, by thespecial arm of Prov- 
idence, should be decreed for other 
great services in the cause of his 
people! He has aspecial commis- 
sion from Heaven; not yet from 
Congress; and he does not ask for 
the latter; does not wait for it; but, 
as in the case of every God-appoint- 
ed soul, he finds the commission to 
do and to serve, in his own will; in 
the goading exigency of his own 
heart; in the concentrated energies 
and the fixed purpose of an ever 
sleepless thought, which cries to 
him, day and night—* Arise! go 
forth, and do!” 

And the great soul, thus com- 
missioned, waits not till you can 
bring him a coat of mail and select 
weapons, He findssling and stone 
for himself; for armor, he will put 
on celerity; in place of numbers, 
he will strengthen his posts with 
watch and vigilance; against de- 
feat he will clothe himself with 
fortitude; and, with perpetual watch, 
he will seize upon opportunity as 
one puts on wings; nor shall the 
enemy show crevice in his armor, 
but he will be ready with deadly 
weapon, to pierce through it to the 
heart ! 

And these are the resources, not 
yet apparent to his rude followers, 
which this man has in him, and 
which he brings with him, as a 
savior of his people! This, dear 
friends, is Francis Marion ! 

He comes of a Gallicstock, which 
in other days, was not a favorite 
with the people whom he would 
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now rally for the rescue of the 
country. They are of British breed 
—a sort of human bull-dog—fierce, 
sullen, intractable; ferocious in con- 
flict, tenacious of hold, and with 
such pride in his teeth, that he loves 
to shew, even when he does not 
care to use them; will growl from 
the love of his own dog-music, even 
when his purpose is not to bite ! 

The blood of Marion is essen- 
tially different from theirs; but 
they are all children of the soil, 
and the asperities of race have been 
mollified under the one climate.— 
His nation is perhaps even more 
warlike than theirs; a race of fa- 
mous blood ; quicker, subtler, more 
fiery; but more capricious, more 
eager to conquer than sure to keep; 
and, losing something of their hold 
on brave possession, as less tena- 
cious of single objects; too easily 
diverted to new conquests, properly 
to secure the old, 

But this man, born under an- 
other sky, represents the more en- 
during and not the capricious traits 
of his people. He is no longer a 
boy—has passed his meridian. His 
blood is tempered by experience, 
his mind trained by trial; his im- 
pulse now moves him to equal ac- 
tion and thought, when, with his 
race, the action ordinarily leads the 
thought. He is a man of wonder- 
fully well balanced mind, great dis- 
cernment, few objects, and a large 
faculty for the concentration of his 
— upon the special duty which 

e has in hand! 


He appears, as I have told you, 
among the people of a very differ- 
ent race, and he claims to be their 


leader. They are of the Scoto- 
Irish stocks of the great British 
family. Their ancestors have wived 
in our forest country, and the 
mingling of different races has re- 
sulted in a stalwart progeny in 
which the original stocks seem to 
have amalgamated for good. There 
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is no derogation from either; but, 
if possible, a more hardy and vig- 
orous family; every man of which 
seems a giant in contrast with the 
slender chief who comes to lead 
them. 

He sits, therefore, while they 
stand about him; and, as I have 
said, there is afeeling of disappoint- 
ment in their looks. Some of them 
almost laugh aloud, with the an- 
cient Scandinavian scorn of the 
feeble, as they survey his diminutive 
person. They look at their own 
powerful frames, their own thews 
and sinews, and feel increasing self- 
complacency. It is the natural 
process always to confound bulk 
with greatness; an erect stalwart 
person with a great intellect and a 
mighty soul. Napoleon, surrounded 
by his tall and portly marshals, 
seems to justify fully his familiar 
appellation of le petit caporal ; and 
we all acknowledge the instinct 
which insists that the painter who 
describes him without stature, al- 
lows too little to the ideal, and in- 
sists too much upon thereal. We 
look for a giant in Alexander of 
Macedon, not a pigmy, forgetting 
how wonderfully compressible is 
the soul, and that it is in the soul 
only that all the manhood lies. 

And so it is, that one of our wild 
foresters, without irreverence and 
without offense, speaking the nat- 
ural disappointment of himself and 
comrades, with the genuine frank- 
ness of his Scandinavian habit, will 
lay his great brawny hand upon 
the shoulders of Marion, while he 
says— 

“You're a mighty slight sort of 
person, Colonel, to be much of a 
fighting man.” 

And Marion smiles. He does 
not resent a familiarity which im- 
plies no impertinence; and he is 
none of your vain peacocks, who 
are forever on the watch to resent 
indignity. He prefers, in fact, that 
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the rude men whom he has to lead, 
should speak out and not conceal 
their disappointsent. He knows 
these people better than they know 
him! and he answers quietly, mus- 
ingly, as if in soliloquy, his eyes 
bent upon the earth— 

“There is no people saved by the 
multitude of a Host : a mighty man 
is not delivered of much strength ! 
a horse is a vain thing for safety; 
neither shall he deliver any by his 
great strength.” 

And there isa pause! Then the 
same woodman replies : 

“Well, that’s from the Holy 
Scripter, I reckon. It sounds like 
it.” 

“You are a strong man,” answers 
Marion, “ but your horse is even 
stronger than you !” 

“Not when I’ve got the bit in his 
mouth, and I’m on his back with 
the bridle in my gripe !” 

“True, and when J shall have 
the bit in your mouth and my hand 
grasps the bridle, then shall you find 
that I too have fhe strength to 
guide’ and manage even such strong 
fellows as yourself! IfI can show 
you how to fight the battle, what 
need of strength myself? The 
strength lies in the eye to guide 
and the skill to manage, and the 
soul to say: ‘this day shall Irender 
the enemy into your hands! If 
your own strength was enough to 
save you from your enemy, why did 
you send to the Governor for a 

eader? He sends me to you!— 
Here is hiscommission, Why did 
he send me to you?’ ThatI might 
employ your strength wisely, and not 
waste it. If Ido not this, then 
choose ye another leader.” 

He knew his men. From that 
moment they were his. Every man 
was a horseman, born on horseback 
and with a rifle in his grasp. They 
are famous woodsmen, ‘knowing the 
forests even as the seaman knows 
the sea.’ They need discipline only, 
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to become first-rate soldiers; and 
he will give them discipline! Not 
the discipline of the mere martinet, 
tenacious of small observances, but 
such as will make them prompt and 
vigilant, quick and steady, without 
impairing the individuality of the 
man, or sinking him into the mere 
machine. His few words seem to 
teach them all this; and they turn 
away and say one to another in the 
qualified language of the Southern 
forester— 

“He'll do!” by which they do 
not mean that he will answer, sim- 
ply, but achieve; ay, do a thousand 
times more than athousand of your 
bulky, beef-eating captains of that 
day, of whose Generalship the less 
we say the better! It is but a few 
days since Marion has parted with 
one of this order—Horatio Gates ! 

With a petty troop—scarcely 
more than thirty-five men—some 
of them boys, and others favorite 
body servants following their mas- 
ters, Marion appeared in Gates’s 
camp. But so wretched in appear- 
ance, so wanting in numbers, so 
queer in arms, costume and equip- 
ment, that the well dressed conti- 
nentals of Gates could scarce re- 
strain their laughter! Gates felt, 
like Falstaff, the discredit of march- 
ing into Coventry—Camden—with 
such a squad, and dismissed the fa- 
mous partisan from his army. He 
might go elsewhere, go where he 

leased, and scout and foray, doing 
what little fighting he could, after 
his own fashion ; but he certainly 
was not needed for any army where 
the General himself was so big a 
man—weighing 220 pounds avoir- 
dupois, at least ! 

And yet, Marion, with his thirty- 
five foresters, might have saved all 
that brave army of more than 3,000 
men ! 

Had Gates been capable of com- 
prehending merit; had he seen that 
the very wretchedness of the little 
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squad of our partisan, their inferior 
arms and miserable clothing, were 
in proof of their self-sacrificing pa- 
triotism; he would have sent him 
forward, five miles in advance, and 
his vigilance would have prevented 
that fatal midnight surprise in which 
all was lost ! 

He sent away his good angel 
when he dismissed Marion; and 
marched forward blind with conceit 
and consequence, to the doom which 
lay waiting for his approach, dark 
and silent, like the gulf beneath 
gy ey, ae 

any days do not elapse when 
Gates is defeated! Marion, as if 
by asure instinct, which taught 
him what must be the fate of a man 
so arrogant and resourceless, throws 
himself with his little squadron, 
along the paths below, and soon he 
beholds the poor continentals, a 
melancholy host, driven downwards 
by the British regulars, on their 
way to those hells upon the sea, 
the Prison-Hulks of England. He 
watches as they come; and,sudden 
as the sea eagle swooping down 
upon the bass, he darts with his 
ragged regiment, sounding the sav- 
age war-whoop, upon the enemy, 
cuts them to pieces in a twink, and 
rescues the drooping captives from 
their clutches! And while the big, 
vain General flies from the foe to 
whom he is unequal, his hair whiten- 
ing as he flies, the modest partisan 
whom he despises, hashalf retrieved 
his disaster ! 

From this moment did our parti- 
san begin that wonderful career, 
which, through a thousand insig- 
nificant details, has made him one 
of the most perfect types of the 
Guerilla warrior which have been 
produced in modern times. It is 
not that he achieved great victories, 
fought great battles, sacked great 
cities, slaughtered his thousands, or 
exhibited any remarkable personal 
prowess in the field. His merit lies 
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in taking the field when others 
shrunk from it—in keeping it against 
a foe who seemed irresistible; in- 
spiring a confidence and courage 
among a poor and ignorant militia ; 
without arms, means, money, am- 
munition; without food or clothing; 
in never losing a battle; in win- 
ning his victories against the great- 
est odds; in never suffering the dis- 
persion of his people; husbanding 
their strength till the proper time 
to strike, and then striking fatally! 
Surrounded by foes, hunted from 
thicket to thicket, he was always 
able to elude them; to turn upon 
them when they were weary of 
pursuit; become the pursuer in turn, 
surprising them in their camps, 
waylaying them on the march, and 
cutting them to pieces in detail._— 
His force rarely exceeds 500 men, 
and, like the Chevalier Bayard, 
whom he greatly resembles, he half 
distrusts his own capacity to man- 
age a greater number; the secret 
of the Guerilla genius being essen- 
tially different from that of the 
captain of grand armies. As celeri- 
ty constitutes one of his great quali- 
ties, so he demands only the small 
compact body as more swift of 
movement, more available in forest 
or mountain countries, more easily 
provided, and to be hurled more 
vigorously upon the foe whenever 
a blow becomes possible. 

But, if the troops of Marion are 
few, they are faithful. He carries 
their hearts in the hollow of his 
hand. They feel that he watches 
for them; economises their blood 
and strength; and suffers, like a 
brother, when they fall. They obey 
his slightest wish, copy his discip- 
line till each of his lieutenants be- 
comes a strategist: wary, watchful 
and ready like himself! He trains 
about him an admirable cohort of 
gallant warriors. There is Maham, 
a perfect Murat in the charge, who 
can cleave an enemy to the spine 
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with a stroke of his mighty broad- 
sword ; nay,in his ardor, will fling 
himself from his own, upon the 
steed of his enemy, and tear him 
from his saddle a prisoner; an ir- 
regular, impetuous, fierce and for- 
midable combatant; who loves not 
authority, and will make a sheriff 
eat the civil process, seal and all, 
when he presumes to serve him 
with thatimpudent document which 
lawyers so lovingly denominate a 
Ca. Sa! 

There are the two brothers, Hugh 
and Peter Horry, both, like their 
chief, sons of the Gaul—Hugh, cool, 
somewhat lymphatic, and only need- 
ing to be told, “Go, strike !” and 
he will go forever and strike, till 
hammer or anvil goes to pieces. 

Peter, who finally became a 
Brigadier, eager, with something of 
Gascon self esteem, and ambitious, 
though excellent as an infantry offi- 
cer, of leading cavalry also, for which 
he was little fitted. He has few 
faults as a soldier, but labors under 
one great impediment, that of 
speech. He stammers! There are 
certain letters which get between 
his teeth, under his tongue, and 
will not be rolled out under any 
emergency. The Ris one of these. 
He is quick and passionate as be- 
comes the son of a Frenchman, and 
just in degree as he is eager for 
speech will speech fail him! That 
‘R,’ said he with an oath, that R—R 
—R! Ican never masterit. I ought 
to be excused from fighting, for if I 
am beaten, I should never be able 
to call for “qua—qua—qua—quar- 
ters, till I am cut to pieces.” 

On one occasion, having his ene- 
my in a cul de sac, the moment had 
come for assault, and he would give 
the word to fire. “ Fi—Fi—Fi—.” 
He could get no farther; the incor- 
rigible R rose up like a rock in the 
highway, and choked up the pas- 
sage. Horry, covered with sweat 
and fury, flinging his arms in the 
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air, cried out with a horrible oath, 
“Shoot, shoot, you rascals, 
you know what I would say !”— 
There are seven men of the name 
of James among his followers, five 
of them brothers, and each dis- 
tinguished for audacity and strength. 
To hover about the skirts of a su- 
perior foe, to cut off his vanguard 
or rear, his stragglers and scouting 
parties, is famous sport with all of 
them. Mounted on powerful steeds 
they dash with a shout upon the 
unsuspecting party, and with eagle 
rapidity strike down their victims, 
or bear them away in captivity, and 
so rapidly as to mock all pursuit. 

And there is Conyers, a splendid 
young savage, taught only by the 
great nursing mother, Nature; who, 
without the help of books or the 
schools, is one of the forest noble- 
men; with whom chivalrous impulse 
is an instinct, and who braves any 
odds from his simple passion for 
victory. A splendid fellow in 
physique, he isa born soldier; rides 
the wildest horse, shoots the longest 
rifle, will run or wrestle with the 
ablest man. He is a wild forester, 
but a lover; and when the British 
have converted into a fortress the 
dwelling of his sweetheart, Mary 
Witherspoon, the sister of one of 
his companions in arms, he rode 
daily before t, challenging, in the 
ancient spirit of chivalry, any of 
their officers to single combat! and 
they dared not come forth. But 
one of them presumed one day to 
sneer at the spirit which he had not 
the soul to emulate, and this in the 
maiden’s presence. 

“ Coward !” she cried, taking the 
slipper from her foot and smiting 
him upon the face, “ Coward! go 
and ineet him !” 

How could chivalry die out of 
any land where Beauty was pos- 
sessed of such a soul ? 

And her brothers, the Wither- 
spoons, powerful of frame, fearless 
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of spirit, they were worthy of the 
sister. Faithful as brave, enduring 
as valiant, they were among the 
most trustworthy of all the follow- 
ers of our partisan. 

But his was the genius to extract 
good service from inferior natures ; 
from those whom a previous ill 
training had rendered feeble! To 
the timid, he brought encourage- 
ment; to the eccentric method ; to 
the brave a motive and an aim ; to 
the desultory and feeble, a law! 

A word at the right moment was 
with him a lesson. Sometimes his 
words were sharp arrows that wound- 
ed, in order that he might save. He 
possessed a sly, satirical humor, a 
faculty of grave sarcasm, which 
sometimes wrought the reform of 
the offender, when a grave sermon 
would be sure to fail! When one 
of his wild gallants, who loved a 
frolic, horse race or cock fight, bet- 
ter than duty, began to apologize 
and account for his failure to re- 
turn at the appointed time, Marion 
arrested him with a smile: 

“Say nothing of it, Lieutenant, 
we never missed you !” 

“ Yes, sir, but a battle has taken 
place.” 

“True, but there was no reason 
why we should wait for you!” 

“The hook-nosed, hawk-eyed 
rascal !” cried the Lieutenant, with 
a formidable oath to his comrades, 
“T had a thousand times rather he 
had cow-skinned me !” 

The lesson cured the youth, who 
grew to be a steady and faithful 
officer. Marion might have court- 
martialed and punished him! He 
preferred to cure him! 

Enough that he soon informed 
his followers with his own spirit; 
trained them in his own arts of war; 
taught them to be vigilant while 
audacious; cautious while confident; 
unrepining while enduring, and 
faithful in every season, assured only 
of victory when going into battle. 
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“Men go into battle to kill, not 
to be killed; to make the enemy 
suffer, not to suffer themselves.— 
Were it otherwise, were it not for 
the secret hope in each man’s bo- 
som that there is no bullet com- 
missioned for himself, how many 
would skulk! We must inspire 
this sort of confidence !” Such were 
his maxims. 

But these were to be delivered in 
action. Hardly had he taken charge 
of his new brigade, ere he put them 
in harness and upon duty. Good 
soldiers must never be allowed to 
rust. True, they are but slenderly 
provided for action; few guns, little 
ammunition ; but, as he said: . 

“We must move if we would get 
them. Besides, if we throw away 
no ammunition, a little will an- 
swer.” 

He wi!l teach them how to make 
it answer. He rouses them at mid- 
night. He has heard of a large 
body of Scotch loyalists on Brittan’s 
neck, under one Major Gainey, 
whom the British hold to be one 
of their best partisans. He will try 
Gainey’s calibre. For this purpose 
his brigade must ride all night.— 
With dawn they come upon Gainey’s 
camp, as stealthily as the panther 
creeps about the sheep-cote. The 
discovery and the surprise are one ! 
It is but a single panther-sort of 
dash! Gainey is caught napping, 
his force dispersed, he himself nar- 
rowly escapes with his life, one of 
the burly James’s being close upon 
his heels for the space of half a mile. 

Scarcely has our partisan finished 
with this enemy when he hears of 
another. An urchin of fourteen 
rides into camp with a little squir- 
rel gun upon his shoulder. 

“Feyther,” says the lad, “ tells 
me to tell you that there is a power 
of tories, under Cappin Barfield, a 
gathering in his parts, and they’re 
a coming et you mighty soon !” 

“Then we must get at him, my 
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boy. But why did’nt your father 
come himself?” 

“ Well, he’s a cripple, but he tells 
me I mought stay and take a crack 
at the tories, ef so be you’d only gi’ 
me a leetle powder. I hain’t got a 
load !” 

“Fill his horn!—Can you shoot 
a red coat, boy ?” 

“ Well, I reckon he’s bigger than 
any squirill, and I kin hit a squirill 
on the biggest pine-tree I ever 
seed |” 

“Good ! you shall have a crack 
at a red coat!” 

And the boy falls into the ranks 
eager to shoot the bigger game; 
and in one hour the brigade is on 
the wing, seeking the loyalist, Bar- 
field. 

But Barfield proves to be some- 
thing of a tartar. He has twice 
the force of our partisan. Discover- 
ing this without suffering himself 
to be discovered, Marion resorts to 
stratagem ; plants his ambuscade ; 
sends out a corps of horse as a de- 
coy ; the enemy pursues headlong, 
and falls blindly into the snare !— 
On every hand our partisans spring 
up from bush, and tree and stump; 
a startling apparition, such as met 
the astonished senses of Fitz James 
at the signal whistle of Roderick 
Dhu! From the long grasses of 
the blue Savannah, they rise all 
around the tories and demolish them 
at a blow! And the boy with his 
squirrel gun made his mark on big- 
ger game, and grew in time to be 
an ensign. 

These slashing blows, so sudden, 
so complete, so well delivered, and 
in all cases, over forces larger than 
his own, made a wonderful reputa- 
tion for our partisan—roused the 
whole country, riled the British, 
scared the toriés, and filled the 
patriots with exultation! My Lord 
Cornwallis became particularly an- 
gry. One week he declares that 
the country is conquered, the next 
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he pronounces it everywhere bris- 
tling with insurrection. He has just 
beaten the grand army of Gates, 
and lo! here isa host of young 
hydras, starting up in his very 
path ! 

Of course, you are to understand 
that Sumter, Pickens, Cleveland, 
Williams, Adair, Lacy, and a score 
of chiefs besides, are doing similar 
execution in other quarters. The 
forest, swamp, and mountain coun- 
tries are answering to each other 
in like peals of the partisan bugle. 

But there is a reverse. Sudden- 
ly, Sumter, as rash as he is daring, 
has suffered surprise by Tarleton ; 
and now Tarleton, a bold, head-long 
dragoon, is required to square ac- 
counts with Marion. 

“Get at this fellow Marion, by 
all means, my dear Tarleton,” is the 
pathetic entreaty of Cornwallis, “re- 
lieve us of this hornet !” 

And Tarleton, no ways wanting 
in self assurance, assures his supe- 
rior. He puts his whole legion in 
motion; and, that there should be 
no failure, another strong body of 
men, under one Major Wemyss, is 
sent forth also; and the whisper is 
sent round toall the loyalist squads 
that may be brought together for 
this goodly enterprise. These, all 
from different quarters, begin to 
show themselves in the swamp pre- 
cinct of our partisan. But he is 
aware of them, and has a score of 
eyes on the look out. They fancy 
that they have hemmed him in— 
got him fast in the toils. They 
practice their cleverest arts to en- 
mesh him thoroughly, to feel their 
way unsuspected to his retreats, to 
win him forth by happy little de- 
vices. Never was Tarleton more 
profound and subtle in his inven- 
tions. Never the dull, dogged 
Wemyss more solemnly earnest in 
the labor to get our nest of swamp 
hornets into covey, that he may 
snare them at a single cast. 
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But Marion is not to be snared, 
He feels that with five foes to one, 
fight is impossible; he must skulk 
for a while and snare in turn. His 
scouts course along the trail of the 
hunters, hang upon the march of 
the British, beat up their quarters 
by night, pick off sentries and 
vedettes by day at long shot, and 
one of them, the same brave Major 
James, who has so closely pressed 
upon Gainey, is audacious enough 
to make a moonlight dart, out of 
cover, upon Wemyss’s rear guard, 
and swoop up a score of captives 
without idly stopping to pray or 
pay; and before the solemn Wemyss 
can wheel about upon him he is 
gone like a flash, captives and all, 
and safely buried in the swamp. 

With such bold fellows on the 
scout all the while, Marion’s eyes 
watch the movements of the several 
British parties from opposite sides. 
He knows where to seek his loop- 
hole of retreat, and, waiting coolly, 
and watching patiently, till they 
begin to converge upon his swamp 
centre, he quietly slips out of the 
cordon; and when Tarleton, and 
Wemyss, and Harrison, and others, 
prepare to fasten upon the victim, 
they find themselves only confront- 
ing each other, up to the eyes al- 
most in the little Pedee swamps. 
When they next hear of our parti- 
san he is on the North Carolina 
borders, smoking certain bands of 
gathering Scotch loyalists out of 
their midnight quarters. 

Scarcely does he reach the bor- 
ders when his detached parties fall 
upon the tory camps. 

Tarleton and Wemyss, mean- 
while, give up the chase in despair. 
The former fastens upon our parti- 
san the nomde guerre of the ‘Swamp 
Fox,’ which ever afterwards he bears. 
But they ravage the country with 
fire before they leave; hang and 
harry, and spoil and burn ; for this 
is the precinct which has afforded 
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to our chieftain a large portion of 
his original brigade: 

This barbarous revenge helps the 
good cause! It confirms in their 
determined patriotism, all who are 
already in the field. It brings out 
the lymphatic; it resolves the doubt- 
ful! It warms all of these parties 
with a keen appetite for vengeance, 
and our partisan retraces his — 
regains the region as rapidly as he 
left it. 

Tarleton and Wemyss have left 
certain corps of loyalists behind 
them. One of these, a strong body 
under a Captain Ball, of Comingtee, 
has taken post upon the Black 
Mingo. To dart upon this com- 
mand is the work of a pleasant mid-- 
night. The tory camp lies upon 
the banks of the river which is to 
be crossed on abridge. It was un- 
lucky that our partisan’s horses were 
not trained to dainty walking, and 
made an unnecessary clatter as they 
trod over the ricketty planks. This 
aroused the tories. They put their 
camp in order, and welcome our 
van with a hot fire which cuts it up 
savagely, 

But Marion has contrived to fetch 
a certain compass with a strong 
detachment, which brings him into 
the enemy’s rear; and by this time, 
he too begins the work of cutting 
up, which is pursued very fiercely 
on both sides; for this, you remem- 
ber, is a social war, and both parties 
have their private feuds to be taken 
into account. Marion’s men, es- 
pecially, have large accounts to 
settle for the late burnings, hang- 
ings, and plunderings; and they do 
settle them witha vengeance! They 
themselves suffer severely, but the 
utterly demolish Ball’s command, 
which was nearly twice as — 
as their own, putting fully one-h 
of them hors de combat upon the 
ground! But for that ill regulated 

ace of our beasts crossing the 
bridge, the whole of the enemy 
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must have fallen into our hands.— 
Marion did not forget the lesson of 
age which this fact taught 

im. Ever after, when he had to 
cross a bridge in the neighborhood 
of an enemy, he had every steed 
shod with velvet—thatis, in blanket- 
ing and moss! 

This blow, delivered immediately 
on the ground so recently traversed 
by Tarleton and Wemyss, following 
so closely upon the supposed expul- 
sion of our partisan from the State, 
made the name of Marion a spell 
word throughout the country ! 

“Is there no way to get at this 
accursed swamp fox ?” is the cry of 
the British Generals, 

They are decreed to make still 
louder outery. Soon, another Scot- 
ish loyalist, one Colonel Tynes, takes 
the field in the Pedee country.— 
He, too, has gathered his legion of 
loyalists along the borders, and he 
presses down to the Black Mingo, 
evidently with the purpose of Fox 
Hunting. His ambition is to cap- 
ture that famous swamp fox who 
has baffled so many cunning cava- 
liers. The British have large ex- 
pectations at the hands of this Col. 
Tynes. They have provided him 
with ample supplies, not only of the 
material of war, but of the creature 
comforts. The scouts of Marion re- 
port that the tory camp is filled 
with abundance. Their details 
make the mouths water of his half 
starved foresters. Tynes has new 
saddles and bridles in any quantity, 
of best English manufacture. There 
is not a scout in Marion’s band but 
dreams nightly of a new saddle! 
Then there are bales of substantial 
English woolens, best Irish linens, 
sabres and pistols; and among these 
sm you shall see goodly casks of 

amaica rum, barrels of sugar, bar- 


rels of beef and flour—the very re- 


port of which produces a perfect 
twitter of delight in the camp of 
the swamp fox. The excitement is 
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prodigious. Marion sees, hears, 
smiles, and says quietly— 

“My poor fellows, what a glo- 
rious supper these rascally tories 
will have to-night? And we have 
nothing! It is highly probable 
that they will cook much more than 
they consume, and if you gre all as 
hungry as I am, we will go and sup 
with Col. Tynes.” 

“ Ay, sup upon him,” is the unani- 
mous shout. 

And so they ery, “ boot and sad- 
dle,” and they start ere the moon 
rises. They arrive late, but not too 
late, nor a moment too soon!— 
Tynes has not expected such a vis- 
itor. They catch him supping or 
sleeping; hissquadsscattered around 
a score or two of blazing fires; some 
feeding, others drowsing, drinking, 
at cards, singing songs and telling 
stories, like Robin Hood’s men, un- 
der wild trees of the forest. They 
are all in that happy condition, 
that delightful blending of the fan- 
cies with the blood, which shows to 
the imagination the whole world in 
a magic nut-shell, lying in the palm 
of one’shand. The delicious aban- 
don of mood, inspired by such glo- 
rious possession is indescribable, but 
you can all conceive it. What a 
pity that so pleasant a dream-con- 
dition should be liable to a rough 
arousing. But such is life. We 
soar in our dream to the stars, and 
when just about to enter the ceru- 
lean portals, our wings are broken, 
and we feel ourselves toppling head- 
long, falling, falling, falling, into 
the dismalest abysses that wait be- 
low for our reception ! 

Just such was the sort of waking 
that our swamp fox brought to the 
dream of Tynes and his tories.— 
Without beat of drum, blare of 
trumpet, our rough riders, Bloody 
Spur, Hard-riding Dick, Roaring 
Ralph, with the rest, dash in among 
the suppers and sleepers, the play- 
ers and drinkers, the jongleurs and 
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story tellers, and, without one poor 
word of apology, hack and hew, 
slash and slay, and make such fear- 
ful scatteration, that, very soon, there 
is not a pleasant dreamer in the 
whole camp ! 

Some perish at cards, when in 
their hands you shall see all the 
honors—high, low, jack and the 
game; others roll over with the 
untasted Jamaica at their lips; 
Tynes, himself, with- half his fol- 
lowers, is muzzled by his conquerors 
as he lies lapt in Elysian fancies, 
upon the pleasant green sward; and 
such as escape shot, sabre and rope, 
only fly to bury themselves to the 
neck in the marshy thickets of Tar- 
coat swamp. 

Not one of our stark midnight 
riders but reaps goodly spoil. Each 
man appropriates a new English 
saddle; a new blanket; to thismo- 
ment Marion himself has slept with- 
out one. Never was so sharp and 
sudden a judgment, never so com- 
plete a triumph, and for our poor 
foresters never so goodly a spoil! 
How they supped that night! The 
cold baked meats were exactly done 
to a warm appetite! And how my 
Lord Cornwallis raged next day ! 
In his letter to Clinton he tells him, 
such is the power and popularity of 
our partisan, that scarce a living 
soul between the Pedee and Savan- 
nah, but is in arms against his 
majesty! Was ever majesty so 
despised! They have even grown 
bold enough, is the lament of his 
Lordship, to cross the Santee, and 
carry terror to the very gates of 
Charleston, to the sacred horror of 
the Commandant, Balfour. 

And, at this very time, Gates, hav- 
ing been defeated and driven over 
the borders, and Greene not yet 
arrived, there is hardly a conti- 
nental soldier in the whole State ; 
yet the block-heads will tell you 
that South Carolina was a con- 
quered province ! 
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True, the British have covered 
the country with fortified posts, but 
these prove sufficiently their fears ; 
prove that the State is not con- 
quered. 

And it is not Marion alone who 
is thus working. He confines him- 
self to one section only. In all the 
rest there are similar performances 
going on under the very noses of 
the enemy’s garrisons; daily skir- 
mishes with the British and tories, 
from the Pedee to the Savannah. 
The operations of Marion, swift and 
subtle as the light, carry him per- 
petually between these garrisoned 
places. He speeds noiselessly under 
their very walls; darts upon the 
several parties that keep the open 
field ; cuts off forayers, cuts off su 
plies ; and the very fortresses whic 
are designed to overawe the coun- 
try, are made to pay bloody toll for 
all the provisions they consume ! 

And while the continentals are 
getting ready, ready for great things, 
his was the only sort of warfare 
which could avail against the foe ! 
He will strike at their posts in due 
season, but he must first isolate 
them. He has been baffled in one 
fierce spring which he made upon 
Georgetown; he will yet take the 
place! Meanwhile he must have 
a moment’s respite. He, too, must 
make his preparations for the ap- 
proaching campaign; crouch for 
awhile, that he may dart forth with 
a due increase of muscular energy. 
So he retires, for a brief season, to 
one of his favorite retreats at Snow’s 
Island. 

Here, in this snug and scarce 
penetrable fortress, he reigns like a 
feudal Baron, and puts all the pre- 
cinct under martial law. He main- 
tains his province very much in the 
way in which Robin Hood kept his 
forest of Sherwood. His camp, 
without castle, had yet its fosse and 
moat, and keep; and there were 
good substitutes for draw-bridge 
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and port-cullis. Art had done lit- 
tle to increase the securities or 
comforts of his fortress. But na- 
ture had stinted nothing that genial 
skies and a fertile soil could bestow. 
Isolated by ravine and river, by a 
dense wilderness of sovereign trees, 
and an interminable undergrowth, 
it needed clues even more sure than 
those which led through the Cretan 
labyrinth. The thorn and briar 
guarded his passes; the laurel, the 
shrub, the vine, and sweet scented 
jessamine, roofed his tents and shel- 
tered his sleeping eyes from the 
waking vision of the stars. Ob- 
structions of copse and thicket 
crowded the pathways to his tent; 
and no hostile step might pass un- 
challenged to his midnight rest.— 
The swamp his moat, deep creeks 
and ravines his bulwarks, watched 
by vindictive rifles, his camp was 
quite as impregnable as any, the 

rimmest castled of all the Barons 
of the Rhine! And here he could 
sleep secure. And hence, swift as 
the lightning, he could send forth 
fiery messengers, and even more 
fiery scourges, on every hand, with- 
out waking one treacherous echo 
to report their coming. 

Ah! perhaps you have no proper 
notion of a swamp fortress, nor of 
its beauties; nor is it easy to de- 
scribe them. Of its beauties, you 
exclaim! Ay, of its beauties! The 
swamps of the South, in the fancies 
of the ignorant, are made usually 
to illustrate the terrible rather than 
the beautiful. Wave the single 
objection of malaria, which is only 
a danger in the case of the white 
man, and in mid-summer, and the 
swamp is a region of unexampled 
beauty and magnificence ; a world 
of shade, variety and the picturesque. 
Lakes, streams, great forests, glo- 
rious shrubberies, vines and tendrils 
drooping with fruits and flowers— 
the richest fruits, the gayest flow- 
ers! And, for the mere animal 
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nature, what a treasure house, of 
coon, possum, deer, turkey, fish 
and terrapin; all to be had by a 
quick eye, a ready hand, and a long 
rifle—even the fish ! 

As a fortress, it is doubly a home 
for our fugitives. Environed by 
creek and river, ravine and thicket, 
by its wondrous mazes, its myste- 
rious intricacies, it is a refuge sure 
to shelter if treachery be not busy 
in the camp! In such a refuge, 
sustained by such faithful adherents, 
our swamp fox could be found only 
when he pleased, could emerge at 
any moment, right or left, east or 
west—crossing to the main, moon- 
light and mid-night the same; and 
the ringing rifle and the smiting 
sabre bringing the first tidings tothe 
foe of the avenger’s presence ! 

Full of securities, ay, beauties, 
as was the fortress at Snow’s Island, 
it never held our partisan for long. 
He slept in it as the traveler turns 
aside from the highway and shrouds 
himself in the thicket, that he may 
snatch an hour’s rest, after a weary 
march ! 

So Marion rested! He slept, as 
his followers were wont to say, with 
an eye always open, and one foot 
always in the stirrup! Not asquir- 
rel could bark in the tree top but 
he heard, and the owl served him 
as a sentinel. His whoo-whoo- 
whoop, was acry that seemed to 
signal him—* Up and away !” 

Even now the owlets cry to him 
in concert. From the highland 
opposite there is a clamor from an 
ancient owl, and in broad daylight. 
The strain is caught up ere it fully 
dies away, by a mate that whoops 
from the Cedar Ridge. Itis caught 
up by another who repeats it from 
the Cypress Crossing, and ere he 
ceases, the sounds rise anew from 
the Thorny-Wallow. Link by link, 
as of a chain of echoes, the signal 
owls report to one another the com- 
ing of astranger. And the sentinels 
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are all on the alert, and soon the 
tidings are brought to our partisan 
of an enemy. 

But he comes now in guise of 
peace, bearing a white flag; a hand- 
some British officer, in rich capari- 
son; gay of plumage as a courtier, 
and carrying himself with the lofty 
grace of a cavalier, at a Provencal 
Court of Love. He is probably some 
hopeful cadet of a High House— 
one of Norman nobility and blood. 

But he must submit to be blind- 
folded now, ere he can be suffered 
to penetrate the sinuous avenues of 
our swainp fortress. When his eyes 
are uncovered, he finds himself in 
the presence of the famous partisan, 
surrounded by his bold lieutenants. 
In the distance he sees the scattered 
groups of those wild forayers who 

ave so often beaten up the British 
camps, dashed in upon their bi- 
vouack, cut off their scouting parties, 
and smitten them, front or rear, 
upon the march, with sudden dis- 
may and death! They lie at rest, 
or wander among the dried leaves 
at the foot of the ancient trees.— 
Some dress their horses; others clean 
their arms—there isa drilling in 
the back ground of raw recruits ; 
and, still farther on,in the distance, 
he can see the smokes, as of a hun- 
dred dinners in preparation. It is 
a picture to fascinate and to be well 
remembered. And thegallant young 
Briton sees all this at a glance. 

“ But where is General Marion ?” 

He is astounded to behold the 
famous partisan in the slight, unim- 

osing form before him. But there 
1s a quiet consciousness of strength 
in Marion that impresses him. His 
business is the exchange of prisoners. 
Marion has gathered scores of red 
coats which are to be profitably 
changed for blue. The business is 
soon dispatched, and when our 
Briton proposes to depart,the swamp 
fox courteously bids him stay to 
dinner. And when was a Briton 
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unwilling to feed upon his enemy ? 
He consents, but wonders where the 
dinner shall be served. There is 
no castle that he sees, no dwelling, 
no gorgeous canopy of tent. But 
the dinner is announced, and he is 
conducted to a sylvan recess, where 
he sees a goodly pile of potatoes, 
yams, and red white, smoking ona 
fallen pine, spread out by Buddy, 
alias Oscar, Marion’s body servant, 
who stands grinning complacently 
at the ostentatious show ! 

Very different feeding from that 
of his majesty’s subjects in garrison 
at Charleston! Our young sprig 
of nobility finds it dry fare. For 
wine he is offered vinegar and wa- 
ter. He would be civil, but he can- 
not contain himself. Dinner, in- 
deed ! 

“General Marion, pardon me, 
but is this your only fare ?” 

* a fare! my dear sir, I hold 
it specially fortunate having a guest, 
that we have a more bountiful sup- 
ply of potatoes than usual.” 

“Hard rations, sir! but this is, 
no doubt, a sort of banyan period 
with you, when your stores have 
failed you ?” 

“No, indeed! we rarely enjoy a 
greater variety, and, in respect to 
quantity, are rarely so fortunate as 
now !” 

“ But your pay is good! Congress 
pays liberally.” ae A 

“Itself, perhaps! not its soldiers. 
For my part, not a copper of Con- 
gress money has ever crept into my 
clutches !” 

“ Heavens! sir, for what then are 
you fighting ?” 

“For love, sir, love! We are en- 
amored of a beautiful virgin, lovely 
as the light, beautiful as Heaven, 
pure as the angels! Weare fight- 
ing, sir for liberty !” 

ell might the Briton take his 
departure, awed and confounded. 
Beyond his pay—the hope of mili- | 
tary distinction, the possibility of 
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fame and laurels plucked in a gory 
field, and watered by the blood of 
humanity—he had no motives to 
seek the storms of war! 

He speeds away, silent, sad, 
thoughtful! He has received a new 
lesson, that goes home to brain and 
soul together; troubles the one, 
works poignantly in the other, and 
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will no longer be hushed to silence ! 
He reaches the garrison, resigns his 
commission, and hangs up his sword, 
saying: 

“These people we may crush, 
but we cannot conquer them !— 
Sword of mine, at least, shall never 
again be raised against the beauti- 
ful virgin whom they love!” 





THE BETRAYED. 


I. 


Dream on! it is thy last— 
Last, fading, dim, delusive, flattering vision 
Of promised pleasure, happiness Elysian ; 
Hope, love and joy are past. 


Il. 


Oh! never, never wake! 
For when thou find’st the thoughts thou now dost cherish 
Life of thy life, destined so soon to perish, 

Thy wearied heart will break. 


lll. 
Let beauty’s dazzling eye 
Warm and illumine; let her music thrill 
Thine every nerve, and so entrance thee still 
That thus thou fain would’st die. 


Iv. 
Let beauty’s dear caress 

So coyly, softly, kindly, warmly given, 

That e’en its memory lifts the soulto heaven, 
Thy willing slumber bless. 


Vv. 


Let fancy’s buoyant wing 
Still bear thee onward, upward to the sky, 
Where untired eagles ever-circling fly, 
And larks ascending sing. 


VI. 
But wake again no more! 
Far happier, whelmed and sinking in thy sleep, 
Than roused and vainly struggling with the deep, 
Or crushed upon the shore. 
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“VOLANS VIDEO.” 


a 1. 


Give Fancy freedom, freedom to-night ! 
Let her soar up in the face of the stars ; 
What’s the soul-virtue, if, never in flight, 
We fling off our sense of the earth with its bars ? 
The spirit that clings to its fetters of clay, 
Whose eyes never lift in the prayer for a wing, 
Hath no pinion of soul which shall bear it away, 
To that realm of delight, 
Which is born of the flight, 
Where the very soul-soaring compels it to sing! 


Il. 


It needs but the prayer for the wing, and we rise! 
We have shaken the earth-clogs away from our feet; 
Already we taste the cool breath of the skies, 
And the music deliciously wooing and sweet ! 
See, as we soar, how the provinces spread, 
How the bright vistas persuade us to roam ; 
Oh! friends, ’tis the sky, the blue sky overhead, 
And the realms that he finds, 
In his flight with the winds, 
That make for the soul of the poet her home. 


Ill. 


Freed from the fetter, a captive no more, 
With the glad spirit upsoaring, the eye 
Takes in the moony realm, ocean and shore, 
Mountain and billow, in cope of the sky! 
Lo! the bird crossing the face of the moon 
How the great vans waver darkly and bright ; 
He speeds—the crag-erie will welcome him soon; 
See where the grim steep, 
Hanging over the deep, 
, Bathes its forehead of blackness in smiles of the night ! 


Iv. 

And, hark! the wild scream from below, 
The eagle’s fierce cry of delight; 

And see, on the peak of the mount, in the glow, 
Of the moon, where his mate is in sight! 

She flings off her young from the steep ; 
They flutter—are falling—but the sire, 

While each feather of his wing rattles Joud in its sweep, 
Darts beneath, and they cling, 
Upon shoulder and wing, 

While he rushes up in pride to his spire. 

VOL. IV. 2 
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Vv. 


Even he shall not mate us in flight, 
Though a type of the noblest in air; 

We aspire to a realm of a braver delight, 
Than the Lark or the Eagle may share ; 

We’ve the passport of soul to a clime, 
Where the will finds the wing, and the eye, 


Touch’d by thought and by fancy with visions sublime, 


No element copes, 
Creates as it opes, 
And wills for itself where to fly! 


vI. 
Away, and aloft, with a bolder aim! 
We swim ’mid the eyes the milky way ; 
And we gaze upon beauties with earthly name, 
That never yet sank ’neath an earthly sway! 
There the central group of the Pleiades, 
That never lost sister, as here you see, 
Float together serenely on silver seas, 
And woo with a smile, 
Whose meanest wile, 
Were a bliss to our mortal destinies. 


vu. 


Ah! why should we wander yet farther on, 
Since here the Elysium spreads around ? 
We have but tocherish the fields we’ve won, 

And the lost Eden again is found. 
What a glorious landscape woos us now! 
The plains lie open; the mountains blue, 
Conduct us on to one snow white brow, 
Where the cataract breaks 
Into silvery lakes, 
That wander away the whole valley through. 


Vill. 


And the light that smiles o’er the landscape gleams, 
With a brightness such as no sun may show, 

Yet we gaze undazzled, as when, in our dreams, 
We hail the great orb in his noonday glow; 

While a light spreads o’er us more pure and clear, 
Than ever on mortal vision shone; 

And we pierce with our souls a nobler sphere— 
Whose music is light, 
Whose being is flight, 

And we float in a sea of fragrance on! 


Ix. 


There swell the blue of a thousand hills ; 
Together the grand and the soft unite ; 

And the harmony streams from a thousand rills, 
That lapse away from each heaving height: 

And, lo! where an ocean spreads below, 
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With wingéd forms on a silvery shore, 
That dart and glow, as they sing and go, 
And shed as they rise, 
The light from eyes, 
That smile with love as they sing and soar! 


x. 
Now drink your fill, and to memory plead 
For the sweetest lore that she ever knew ; 
See the group that beckons to yonder mead, 
With eyes that win, and with smiles that woo; 
Hath their happy flight to the better sphere, 
Made the change so great to your mortal ken, 


That ye know not the forms that were once so dear. 


And cannot trace, 
In each glorious face, 
The charms so precious ’mongst mortal men ? 


XI. 
Lo! the sweet sister, so pale and fair 
With eyes so blue, and cheeks so wan ; 
Whose hapless dying, the iivelong year, 
Gave a sad relief when ye felt her gone: 
No death now darkens those lustrous eyes, 
No sorrow now wans that virgin face, 
But a wondrous youth in her beauty lies, 
And the bliss that speaks, 
In those soul-lit cheeks, 
Shows an angel life with an angel grace. 


XII. 

And note ye the joyous bride that stands, 
Blessing, beside her, and woos us nigh; 

How sweetly she waves her snow white hands, 
And, O! the sweet passion that lights her eye! 

Ah! weep—yes, weep! but with joyful tears, 
As at bliss new-born in a stricken heart; 

The night is gone that was full of fears, 
And on other shores, 
The soul restores, 

What the mortal Terror hath rent apart. 


XIII. 
This is the vale of the Perfect Peace, 
And how glorious all is the blessed show! 
From pleasure to pleasure, with fresh increase, 
In every change may the inmates go; 
They have but to will, and the landscape gleams 
With living treasures of love-delight— 
Such as in glimpses, they show us in dreams, 
To soothe the woe 
Of our life below, 
And win our thoughts to a higher flight. 
XIV. 
And the glorious power of soul here lies, 
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In this very virtue of will, to call 
Into quick presence, from out the skies, 
Each germ of joy, and with shape enthrall ; 
To summon, from realms in the airy space, 
Of Beauty and Bliss, and Love, the charms— 
To weave the air into shapes of grace, 
Bid the tree shoot, 
Command the fruit, 
And crown the whole landscape with happy forms. 


Xv. 


See, as we gaze, how, with lifted hands, 
And a potent will that need never speak, 
They raise around them the bloomy lands, 

And the rocks shoot up to a snowy peak ; 
And along their slopes how the crimson flowers, 
Gem the green sward as with laughing eyes, 
While on the great summit a temple tow’rs, 

Where the Perfect Art, 
In a wondrous mart, 
Each image of Beauty and Love supplies. 


XVI. 
And lo! from the temple streams a tide 
Of noble and beautiful forins, that grow, 
As down, o’er the sunny slopes they glide, 
Into Beings we've known and that still we know; 
There stands the manly and white hair’d sire, 
And there is the loving mother who bore; 
How perfect now in their soul-attire ; 
Unbent with years, 
Untroubled with fears, 
And bless’d by the tears, which they shed no more. 


XVII. 


And they wave us their blessing, and bid us see 
The glorious clime that their wings have won ; 
But, alas! our feet are no longer free, 
And all in vain would we wander on: 
This is the bound of our mortal flight, 
And a mighty spell in the barrier air, 
Checks the wild gush of that warm delight, 
Which would bound to gain 
The glorious plain, 
And wander away with the loved ones there. 


XVIII. 


But a moment’s glimpse, and the plain is void, 
They are gone—the beautiful, bright ones, all ; 
All the grand phantoms of art destroy’d, 
Sudden, as cloudy palaces fall, 
When the architect sun forbears to gild, 
And turns away with a moody brow! 
Vainly would Fancy the realm rebuild, 
And pierce the screen 
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That falls between, 
And shuts the whole scene from her vision now. 


xIx. 


Alas! that the earth should still be near,— 
That Fancy’s limit should now be won! 
We have had but a glimpse of the wondrous sphere, 
Which dulls the glory of mortal sun! 
And to forfeit all, and to feel the wing, 
Clipt in its flight to the spirits’ home ; 
To sink once more where the birds that sing, 
But mock the gains, 
Of those grander strains, 
That lift the soul when it seeks to roam! 


xx. 
And yet, the one glimpse in that happy flight, 
Of the wondrous powers of soul set free, 
Shall lift the heart with a long delight, 
In this dream of its immortality! 

And what if the promise of earth be low ? 
With the soul-promise that flight declares, 
We spurn its bonds, with a Hope whose glow 

Shall gild the wing, 
In each upward spring 
That carries us out of this Vale of Tears. 


xXXI. 


The Valley of Perfect Peace is ours, 
With all its fruits, and its sweet serene, 
If the will to soar bring the soul its powers, 
And through earth's vapours the light be seen. 
It is but to soar, and with soaring, see ; 
The mouat of vision is quickly won, 
If we set the soul-pinion with fancy free, 
And shake off the clod 
Of that earthly God, 
Who makes his sole realm ‘neath a mortal sun! 


XXII. 


If we break, with a wing, through that narrow ring, 
Which binds the base realm of each lowly aim, 
And rend from the soul, that earthy control 
Which crushes from spirit its seraph flame ; 
And rise to the lore, which, taught of yore, 
Moved the Eager Thought to an upward flight, 
And purged the vision, for realms elysian, 
Where to use the wing, 
Is to see, to sing, 
And the very sight is a birth of light! 
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MEXICAN 


Our heading involves a question 
which may soon be of no inconsid- 
erable importance in the foreign 
policy of the United States. The 
desire for extension of territory, 
which through all time has excited 
the avarice and fired the ambition 
of man, seems to be strongly at 
work among the American people. 
Certain classes of politicians have 
long recommended the conquest of 
Canada and the annexation of Cuba, 
and since the failure of the fillibus- 
tering expeditions against Central 
America and Mexico,the new scheme 
of Protectorates has been projected 
for the Americanization of those 
countries. 

The position of Protector has 
nearly always been held by nations 
of great naval power,such as Athens, 
Carthage, Sparta, Spain, Venice, 
Portugal, and England. But the 
United States, with anavy too dimin- 
utive to protect her own commerce 
against the smaller maritime States 
of Europe, and an army of less than 
20,000 soldiers scattered over a 
territory of more than 2,000,000 
square miles, seriously considers the 
policy of offering her protection to 
the turbulent people of Mexico, 
where she will have to contend not 
only against the cupidity of foreign 
powers, but also constantly recur- 
ring internal dissentions of the most 
alarming character. 

“ To maintain beneficial relations 
between two governments, one su- 
preme and the other subordinate,” 
says Grote, “and to make the sys- 
tem work to the advantage of the 
people of the one as well as the 
people of the other, has always been 
found a problem of great difficulty.” 
The idea that legislation should be 
directed entirely to their interests, 
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PROTECTORATE. 


and not to the prosperity of the in- 
ferior nation, will always be found 
to pervade the minds of a majority 
of those who constitute the supreme 
government. Haughty, overbearing 
and insolent manners, cruelty, un- 
just exactions, tyranny, plunder and 
insult, on the one hand, with dis- 
content, hatred, treachery, sedition 
and revolt upon the other, are a few 
of the evils attendant upon such re- 
lations. 

Turning to history we find these 
assertions fully supported. 

Imperial Athens whose sway ex- 
tended over numerous cities, each 
possessing its own government, dem- 
ocratic in form, but all knit to- 
gether in one great empire by the in- 
stitution of the Dynasteries; thither 
all judicial trials were carried, and 
before which the weakest citizen of 
the most inferior dependency could 
bring the most powerful Athenian 
and demand justice against him; 
even Athens, to the justness and 
leniency of whose rule we find no 
parallel in ancient or modern times, 
with all her congregated wisdom, 
her constellations of philosophers 
and statesmen and warriors, the 
brightest that for so many succeed- 
ing generations ever shone upon 
the world, could never solve this 
problem. Divided between the 
democratic masses of the people 
and the oligarchical malcontents, 
with democratical Athens on the 
one hand, and oligarchical Sparta 
on the other, the inferior cities of 
Greece inclined to the one or the 
other of these rival powers as de- 
mocracy or oligarchy held the as- 
cendant—and their history is little 
else than one continuous narrative 
of revolts. Sparta with her de- 
pendencies ruled over by ten of the 
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chief personages of each city with 
a Spartan harmost or governor, 
eleven tyrants against whom there 
was no protection at home or in 
the mother city, wielded a tyranni- 
cal and arbitrary sway, which, while 
it allowed her subordinates to be 
dignified with the name of subject- 
allies, held them in the most abject 
and humiliating bondage. We 
know but little of the political in- 
stitutions of Carthage, or the means 
by which she governed her sub- 
ordinates. She maintained no gar- 
risons among them, as has been the 
general custom, but, abounding with 
wealth flowing from the most exten- 
sive commerce of the age, depended 
upon levying large hosts of mer- 
cenaries, to be disbanded again as 
soon as the necessity which brought 
them into existence had passed by. 
History tells us that her treat- 
ment of her dependencies was harsh 
and oppressive, and their feeling to- 
wards her those of hatred and dis- 
content. Thus we see her Sicilian 
cities revolting at the first dawn of 
any hopes of a successful resistance, 
when Dyonisius, the tyrant, pro- 
claimed war against her, and her 
Libyan subjects threatening her 
with destruction when Imilkon re- 
turned, defeated and disgraced, from 
his disastrous expedition against 
Syracuse, 

Such has been the experience of 
ancient times; and the teachings of 
modern differ but little. Parga, 
says a writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, was almost the solitary in- 
stance where the Venetians “ enter- 
ing into treaties of perpetual friend- 
ship and federation, were not con- 
verted from generous protectors into 
absolute masters and tyrannical op- 
pressors.” One by one, through 
tyranny and imbecility, has Spain 
lost her colonies, until Cuba and 
Puerto Rico are the last sad rem- 
nants of her once vast trans-Atlan- 
tic empire. The American revolu- 
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tion, distracted and unhappy Ire- 
land, with India now drenched in 
blood by a servile war, are monu- 
meats of the unjust and oppressive 
rule which England has wielded 
over her colonies, protectorates or 
dependencies. 

Thus we have endeavored to con- 
dense briefly the light which his- 
tory throws upon the question of 
Protectorates, and the view pre- 
sented is one, we conjecture, upon 
which no wise statesman of any 
country, much less of such a repub- 
lic as ours, and under the present 
peculiarly forbidding circumstances, 
is likely to cast a very favorable eye. 

Colonies are peculiarly favorable 
to the growth of freedom. The 
hardy pioneers of civilization, brave, 
enterprising, inured to hardships, 
feeling no restraints but the stern 
necessities of their position, and 
knit together by common associa- 
tions, common interests and com- 
mon dangers, are little calculated 
to yield the scanty earnings of their 
hard labor to the tyranny of a gov- 
ernment at home or abroad, and 
well fitted to resist oppression with 
promptness and unity. Thus we 
see nearly all the colonies of the 
western hemisphere sooner or later 
severing their connection with the 
mother country, and setting up for 
themselves as independent powers. 
But there is a striking distinction 
between the trans-Atlantic colonies 
of England and Spain in their early 
formation, very marked in its re- 
sults, and enuring greatly to the 
advantage of the former. Wherever 
England made her settlements in 
America, was found a race totally 
savage, unfit for civilization, steadi- 
ly refusing to be amalgamated or 
even to live with the white man in 
any condition, and receding farther 
and farther into the wilderness as 
the latter pushed his settlements 
upon them. Spain, on the contrary, 
often met with a state of civiliza- 
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tion comparatively far advanced. 
In Mexico she found magnificent 
cities beautifully laid off,and abound- 
ing with public edifices and hand- 
some private residences; she found 
a system of laws, an establish- 
ed priesthood, and altogether an 
amount not only of comfort but 
even of luxury and refinement wor- 
thy of an European people. The 
Mexicans were not savages ; it was 
impossible to exterminate them or 
drive them from their cities, and 
they were incorporated with the 
conquerors. The treacherous Span- 
iards, themselves the bastards of 
Europe and Africa, found their blood 
again mingled with that of even a 
more inferior race. These people, 
like their Anglo-American neigh- 
bors, have asserted and achieved 
their independence, but their history 
since is very different from our his- 
tory, and proves them utterly un- 
worthy of freedom, and incapable 
of self-government. 

The revolts of Hidalgo, Morelas, 
the younger Minas, and Iturbide, 
the last achieving the independence 
of Mexico, followed each other in 
quick succession from the beginning 
of the century to 1821, since when 
two successive years have scarcely 
at any time passed over that unhap- 
py country without exhibiting it the 
scene of fratricidal war. 

It is over such a nation as this 
that we are asked to extend the pro- 
tection of the United States, with 
the intention of incorporating it ul- 
timately as one or more of the 
sovereign States of this confederacy. 

It is contrary to the genius of our 
government to hold any country in 
a subordinate position except as we 
do the territories of the United 
States, and the political institutions 
of Mexico would necessarily, we 
presume, be essentially the same as 
those of our territories, with the 
addition of a body of American 
soldiers to sustain them. The world 
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would then be presented with the 
anomalous spectacle of a free gov- 
ernment resting on the basis of 
force; republican institutions main- 
tained at the point of the bayonet. 

One objection, which asan Ameri- 
can citizen we would make to this 
connection, is that it involvesa large 
increase of the army. Granting 
that Mexico might be made to de- 
fray the expenses of these extra 
troops, every school boy in the 
country knows that a large stand- 
ing army is a foe to freedom, and a 
dangerous and unnatural element 
in a republican government. But 
especially would this be true when 
a considerable portion of that army 
would find itself continually called 
upon to exercise supreme political 
power. Of what would the army 
in Mexico be composed? Probably 
like the rest of our army, mostly of 
foreigners, with a pretty strong 
sprinkling of Mexicans in addition ; 
men knowing little and caring less 
about government, or under what 
form of it they lived ; for what do 
regularly trained soldiers know, at 
best, of freedom? And how long 
would it require some ambitious 
leader to seduce these troops with 
promises of plunder, and taking ad- 
vantage of any temporary agita- 
tion, establish himself as a despot 
in Mexico ? 

Nor would the Mexican, we con- 
jecture, make very rapid strides in 
learning the secrets of self-govern- 
ment, nor would his feelings be 
those of kindness and gratitude to- 
wards his teachers, when he found 
himself continually insulted by the 
arrogance of a foreign people, and 
overawed by the presence of foreign 
troops. 

But should Mexico, escaping these 
dangers and surmounting these ob- 
stacles, be admitted into the Union, 
her population would entitle her to 
a representation nearly equal to that 
of the whole South. Sad indeed 
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would be that day for the United 
States when so large a number of 
perfidious Spaniards and half-breed 
Indians were admitted to her leg 
islative halls. Our government has 
already been characterized as one 
of the most corrupt—what would it 
be then ? 

Great as are these objections to 
every American, the citizen of the 
South would find some more cogent 
still. 

The questions which aSoutherner 
would most naturally ask himself, 
in considering the annexation of 
Mexico, are whether or not the in- 
stitution of slavery would be estab- 
lished there, and what would be the 
effect upon the South in either con- 
tingency. Thesolution of the former 
depends in a measure upon de- 
termining the fact of whence the 
tide of emigration would flow to 
that country. America has been 
open for seventy-five years to the 
down-trodden millions of Europe : 
exaggerated tales of its wealth, lux- 
uriance and freedom, have inflamed 
the imaginations of the pauper 
subjects of European despotism— 
tempting them to seek liberty and 
riches in this land of “milk and 
honey”—and every stimulant has 
been applied, every facility offered 
to encourage emigration, yet Ameri- 
ca does not contain one-tenth of 
the population needed to develop 
her resources. Where are we to 
find the surplus population to 
Americanize Mexico? Let emigra- 
tion be “ organized” and “ econo- 
mized” to whatever extent, we have 
no emigrants to spare. Men talk 
about Mexico as if it were some 
vast fertile wilderness, scantily in- 
habited by a few tribes of savages, 
which it needed but the presence of 
the white man to exterminate; as a 
country which a few thousand 
American emigrants might settle 
and soon bring into the confederacy 
as we do our western territories. But 
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Mexico is already an old country, 
inhabited by 8,000,000 of, proba- 
bly, the most turbulent and perfid- 
ious people who have ever reached 
so high a state of civilization, in- 
fested with banditti, and debased 
by all the vices which civilization 
engenders. Fifty years of revolu- 
tion have not extinguished the rot- 
ten institutions of Spanish and Ro- 
man Catholic despotism. It can 
scarcely offer any inducement to the 
wealthier and more respectable por- 
tion of the American citizens. But 
the South has no pauper population 
to spare. An accretion of thirty 
millions of people would only aid 
her to develop her resources and 
increase her prosperity. She wants 
a pauper population to build up her 
manufactures, and she wants a bet- 
ter class and more slaves to reclaim 
her vast uncultivated forests. So 
far from extending her domain and 
stimulating emigration, it is rather 
the true policy of the South to 
maintain her present burdens and 
encourage immigration. 

It would be the off-scourings of 
Northern cities, the ignorant foreign- 
er and the oppressed slave of North- 
ern capital, that would go to Mexi- 
co, and the free negro banished 
from Southern and excluded from 
Northern States would rendezvous 
there, and there might gain a social 
position. It is scarcely to be hoped 
that such emigrants would carry 
with them any very ardent affection 
for the institutions of the United 
States, or be the best of masters to 
teach Mexicans the secrets of self- 
government. 

Under these circumstances, and 
with the vast preponderance which 
the North will soon have in the 
federal government, it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that Mexico can at 

resent be converted into Slave 
States, but that the abolition party 
would hurry them in as free States 
might reasonably be expected. 
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But granting that the States of 
Mexico might be admitted as Slave 
States, whence are they to procure 
slaves? from thesouth, from Africa, or 
will Mexico reduce the lower classes 
of her own population to bondage ? 
These are questions of the greatest 
magnitude, and involve issues which 
now threaten to convulse the world. 
Nothing can be of more momentous 
importance in the history of a na- 
tion than the establishment of its 
industrial system. It has exercised 
the intellects of the wisest men of 
all times, and as population in- 
creases and civilization advances, the 
conflict between labor and capital 
growing more virulent, and their 
relations more diversified, the prob- 
lem becomes more intricate and 
entangled. It changes too from a 
question of internal policy, to be 
considered by each government for 
itself alone, into a great moral issue 
affecting mankind at large, and 
while its solution strictly depends 
upon the peculiar character of a 
country, its soil, its climate, and its 
ners, every nation, apparent- 
y forgetful of these distinctions, 
seems desirous of establishing its 
peculiar system over the whole face 
of the earth. Individuals in their 
eager and selfish race after wealth 
seldom divulge the secret by which 
they hope to acquire it, but, strange 
to say, nations, striving for the same 
object, animated by a ruinous and 
Quixotic philanthropy, apparently 
labor to propagate at the point of 
the bayonet, if necessary, the insti- 
tutions on which their own pros- 
perity depends. For fifty years and 
more atruceless war has been waged 
between the two great systems of 
free and slave labor, and the bitter 
animosity which the contest has 
excited, will scarcely allow the 
South to conduct a procedure so 
truly iniquitous as the enslaving of 
any portion of the inhabitants of 
Mexico in peace. Moreover these 
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people are not physically compe- 
tent to perform the labor of slaves 
in the cotton fields of the South.— 
They are probably the least fitted 
for manual labor of any race on 
earth. The white man will under- 
take the most menial and laborious 
duties for his bread, and the negro 
at the bidding of his master ; but 
the Indian, or the hybrid produc- 
tion of Indian and Spaniard, cannot 
endure hard and persistent labor if 
he would, and would not if he could; 
it is abnormal to him, both his 
physical and mental organizations 
are opposed to it. 

We have already remarked, what 
must be patent to all, that the South 
has not now a sufficiency of slaves, 
and while Southern statesmen are 
so seriously agitating the re-open- 
ing the Slave Trade to supply the 
deficiency, it would be preposterous 
to suppose that we can spare slaves 
to extend the institution to Mexico. 
This brings us to the last and most 
important question of all, the re- 
opening of the Slave Trade. It is 
scarcely any longer a question of 
dubious policy. In importing and 
enslaving Africans we acknowledge 
the right of all other people to do 
the same. The prosperity of the 
South rests upon the monopoly of 
the cotton culture, and this in turn 
depends upon confining the institu- 
tion of slavery to our own borders. 
As England or the North would 
deprecate the establishment of cot- 
ton manufactories in the South, 
ought we to deplore the extension 
of slavery. We have said too much 
in favor of the institution, the pro- 
slavery argument is becoming too 
strong. At the point where our 
people were convinced, the discus- 
sion should have ceased ; for sad 
might be that day for the South 
when the world was convinced of 
the morality of slavery. Of late 
the consumption of cotton has out- 
grown the produce, and the price 
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risen proportionately with the in- 
creased demand. This has stimu- 
lated anew the efforts of England in 
search of some other country where 
cotton can be largely and profitably 
produced. She will scarcely suc- 
ceed in her design through the 
agency of free labor. But should 
she once be convinced of the morali- 
ty of slavery, and establish it in 
India and along the coast of Africa, 
might not the institution here be 
prostrated forever, and with it the 
prosperity of the South? The 
manufacturers of the North are al- 
ready frightened by the scantiness 
of the cotton supplies, and demand 
another protective tariff. If this is 
granted it will add force to the ap- 
peal to the pocket in favor of slave- 
ry which England now very sensi- 
bly feels. So far from weakening, 
it is perhaps the true policy to 
strengthen the league against the 
Slave Trade. If we are to re-open 
that trade, it would be far prefera- 
ble to do it against the combined 
hostilities of all the nations of the 
earth than with their sanction. The 
South is as much interested in pre- 
venting the introduction of slavery 
elsewhere as in preserving it here. 
In Guiana, it is said, there are 82,- 
000,000 of acres which will pro- 
duce a bale of cotton per acre, and 
it is now satisfactorily demonstrated 
that there are many portions of 
Africa and South America, where, 
with a similar system of labor, cot- 
ton can be produced at a price 
which will destroy its profitable 
culture in the South. With this 
fact staring us in the face, it is mad- 
ness to encourage the spread of 
slavery. Our policy is conservatism, 
not propagandism; our strength lies 
in concentration, not diffusion. We 
may rest assured that slavery will 
go only too soon wherever it will 
be the most profitable industrial 
system, and it is vain to seek to 
force it elsewhere. Let the ques- 
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tion rest, for it is only by an appre- 
ciation of this truth and not by any 
amount of abstract discussion that 
the infuriated voice of philanthropy 
run mad, can ever be hushed. 

But admitting all that the most 
ardent supporters of the Mexican 
Protectorate can urge—that under 
the benign auspices of American 
rule, peace and quiet would be re- 
stored to that unhappy country, in- 
dustry again flow in its accustomed 
channels, and labor meet its — 
er rewards, that the people would 
acquire rapidly the power of self- 
government, even slavery be estab- 
lished without encountering any 
difficulties whatsoever, and univer- 
sal prosperity pervade the land, 
would this be enough to recom- 
pense us for the hazard and expense 
we would incur? Philanthropy is 
always laudable, but it would be 
better for us to quiet the agitations, 
heal the divisions, and ensure the 
safety of our own country before 
we send succor to a people who are 
entirely alien and have no claim 
whatever upon us. We want some 
real and tangible recompense for 
our laborsin behalf of Mexico; 
what will it be? In earlier times, 
tribute, conscript, and increased 
trade were the incidents to protec- 
tion; but modern civilization has 
discarded the former two and the last 
alone remains. How could the 
South expect to be benefitted by 
the trade of Mexico? Mexico is 
an agricultural and mining country. 
If it were a slave State its exports 
would be gold, silver and cotton; its 
imports Northern and European 
manufactures. What good could 
come to the South from this trade ? 
On the whole it would be the best 
for us if Mexico was admitted with 
free labor, for then we would be rid 
of a formidable competitor in cot- 
ton culture, a consideration of great 
magnitude. While we could not 
rely on the aid of Mexican legisla- 
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tors in the Federal councils, for lit- 
tle faith could be placed in the per- 
sonal honesty of her representa- 
tives, the cotton she would export 
would reduce largely the profits of 
the cotton culture in the South— 
The annexation of Mexico might 
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therefore be of some slight benefit 
to the North, perhaps very consid- 
erable, with a protective tariff, in 
increasing the demand for her 
manufactures, but in all reasonable 
lights it presents itself as seriously 
detrimental to the South. 





“ ALONE.” 


Alone, in all the dreary world, 
Without a single heartfelt tie, 
On Life’s tempestuous ocean hurl'd, 
Awhile tobreast its waves—then die: 
To struggle with the foaming tide, 
That with a sad and ceaseless moan, 
Along the shores of Time doth glide, 
Forever murmuring “Alone.” 


Alone, without a single ray 

Of cheering Hope or tender Love, 
To light the darkness of the way, 

Or guide the soul to joys above : 
A midnight sky is ever spread, 

Without a star to break the gloom, 
Nor Faith, nor Trust one gleam can shed, 

To gild the pathway to the tomb. 
Alone, without a friend to share 

The joy or sorrow one may feel ; 
To soothe with sympathizing care, 

The wounds affection may not heal: 
To sweeten every cup of grief, 

To cheer the heart when cares annoy, 
To bring for sadness, sweet relief, 

And give a fresher spring to joy. 


Alone, alone, ah! who can know 
The bitterness that one word brings, 
Save those, for whom the tender flow 
Of warm affection never springs ; 
Such hearis may wildly yearn, in vain, 
To find a resting place on earth; 
Where “Liberty and Love” may reign, 
Worthy of their immortal birth. 


Oh! restless wanderer, cease to roam, 
Nor mourn thy lonely lot ; 

On earth, thou ne’er can’st find a home, 
For Love that dieth not : 

O lift thy weary eyes on high, 
The promise ne’er shall cease ; 

That those who on our God rely, 
He'll keep in perfect peace. 
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LEAVES FROM A DREAMER’S DIARY, 


I, who write, am a Dreamer,—a 
dweller in the visionary Past, or in 
the still more visionary Future. 
My friends call me “impractical!” 
my enemies say,I am “crazy :” Isay, 
I am a Dreamer! 

Yes, that is the proper designa- 
tion of my character. For, as to 
“jmpracticability,” I do all that the 
world requires of me. I attend to 
my business. I molest nobody. The 
most uncharitable acknowledge that 
I am harmless, though I am ac- 
cused of doing no good. It is true, 
I hav’nt the faculty of pushing my 
way in society. It is equally true 
that my friends have exerted them- 
selves to procure for me all of the 
advantages which I enjoy. And, 
lastly, it is true, that, be the reason 
what it may, I seem to have come 
to astand-point. I have been stop- 
ping in my present position a long 
time, and I begin to think that I 
shall die in my tracks. Well,— 
what of that? If I give satisfac- 
tion in the employment, which now 
engages me; and, if I am contented, 
—why fret myself with impatient 
longings for a higher place? As 
to being “crazy,”—that is but an- 
other name for my impracticability. 

I have always been the same vis- 
jionary creature which I now am. 
[distinctly recollect the long,dreamy 
summer afternoons, when, an idle 
school-boy, I used to hold my head 
between my hands, and, with my 
elbows on my desk, and my slate- 
pencil in my mouth, gazed out of 
the window, on the fields and 
woods, over which the sunbeams 
fell in long, slanting lines. I recol- 
lect the drowsy hum of the bees, 
the gentle murmur of the adjacent 
brook, the sleepy drawl of the ur- 


chin at his spelling lesson, and the 
vague, listless wanderings of my 
unbridled imagination. And I re- 
collect, too, the stinging cut of the 
master’s rod, delivered across my 
thinly-jacketed shoulders, — which 
recalled me, with unpleasant harsh- 
ness, to my neglected task. 

Alas! that rough schoolmaster, 
the World, rouses me from my 
dreaming as frequently and as 
sternly, now, as “Old Sandie Ev- 
arts” was wont to do, then. But, 
when the hated school was dis- 
missed, and the shouting crowd of 
gladsome boys ran merrily to their 
sports, I stole away to the dim, deep 
woods, and,throwing myself at the 
foot of a tree, either gave myself up 
to the reveries of my fancy, or read, 
with absorbing interest, volumes of 
poetry or works of fiction. Ah! 
how I devoured “Robin Hood!” 
Every shadowy dell became invest- 
ed with peculiar interest to me, as 
I imagined its solemn stillness 
broken by the wild notes of the 
outlaw’s bugle. Every grassy plat 
presented new attractions, as [ con- 
ceived its green surface spread with 
a sylvan repast,—huge haunches of 
venison, enormous flagons of wine, 
or mugs of foaming ale,—while 
“Little John” stretched his long 
itimbs beneath the forest shade, or 
the “burly Friar” cracked his joke 
with roars of approving laughter. 
In fact, I had a strong notion of 
turning outlaw, myself. Like all 
boys, | had taken some initiatory 
steps in the art, by sundry midnight 
excursions into peach orchards, with 
an occasional foray on a hen-roost. 
The others professed to be actuated 
by a desire of procuring the crea- 
ture comforts of fruit and chickens, 
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—but the romantic excitement of 
the thing was my sole inducement. 
I had pictured to myself a band of 
devoted followers, who would, with 
me, forsake the haunts of men, fly 
to the “merry green wood,” and 
subsist by hunting, fishing, and re- 
lieving the traveling public of their 
money and baggage. Of course, 
moral scruples would suggest them- 
selves, but I satisfied them,as Robin 
Hood did his, viz: by assuring 
myself that I was but an equalizer 
of fortunes,—that I took from the 
superfluous abundance of the rich, in 
order to provide for the pressing 
necessities of the poor—that or- 
phans and widows blessed me, 
though sheriffs and constables, 
priests and bishops, called down 
curses on my head. One of my 
favorite schemes was a project of 
retributive justice on “Old Sandie” 
(above mentioned.) I had it, in 
mind, to catch him, on his way to 
school, some bright morning,— 
carry him off, blindfolded, into the 
depth of the forest,—reveal myself, 
then, to his terrified eyes,—and,— 
having frightened him sufficiently,— 
to make him drink my health in a 
flowing bumper of wine, and to 
dismiss him with a reeling head 
and a handful of silver. 

Poor old Sandie! he used to say 
that he had less patience with me, 
than with any boy in school. “An 
idle varlet!” would he call me, 
“who did nothing, either good or 
bad !” 

But the time came for me to go 
to College. Of all the places on 
earth, in which to settle an indolent 
youth, an American College is the 
worst. The temptations to be idle 
are almost overpowering; and, if 
‘ jndolence be the student’s only 
fault, he is generally permitted to 
go through, unmolested. 

A large, old fashioned chapel,— 
two or three long, lofty brick build- 
ings in which the students slept,— 
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society halls, lecture rooms, and 
professor’s houses,—all scattered ir- 
regularly over a broad, green cam- 
pus, shaded by a profusion of the 
most magnificent oak trees,—such 
is a rough picture of College, 
as I saw it, first, fifteen years ago. 

“Stokes, I don’t believe that 
Freshman has been awake since he 
came here. Let’s stir him up.” 

‘*No, no, let him alone. I think 
his tutor grinds him enough in the 
recitation room, to make him a 
privileged character out of it.” 

“He’s a queer genius, though,— 
eh ?” 

“Yes,—I went into hisroom, the 
other night, about 12 o’clock, for a 
match, and found him lying on the 
sill, with both legs hanging out of 
the third-story window,sound asleep. 
I caught him by the collar, and, 
having jerked him inside, asked 
him, what he meant by doing so. 
He said he had laid himself down 
there to enjoy the moonlight, and, 
had unintentionally, fallen asleep.” 

“T should have taken him by 
the nape of his neck, and held him 
out of the window, a while.” 

“No,—he was sufficiently fright- 
ened, as it was.” 

The above conversation, relating 
to myself,which I overheard, shortly 
after entering College, will exhibit 
the two opposing sentiments, with 
which I was regarded by my fellow- 
students,—viz: with a propensity 
to tease by one set, and with a kind 
of compassionate indulgence by an- 
other. 

Ah! those halcyon days,—those 
dear old days of “ dolce far niente |” 
Will their like ever come, again ? 
Never, no, never! 

I seem, now, to see the long, 
shady walks, winding about over the 
campus and College grounds,—and 
to hear the ringing laughter of the 
knots of boys, gathered at the close 
of day upon the soft, green grass. 
And, now, too, come swelling on 
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my ear, the solemn tones of the 
evening bell, which summoned us 
to our rooms. I had a curiosity to 
see this bell, and, one afternoon, I 
climbed the lightning-rod of the 
chapel, and made my way, at a tre- 
mendous risk of life and limb, up to 
the worm-eaten belfry. Upon one 
of the blackened cross beams I 
traced the initials of some adventu- 
rous spirit’s name, cut, as the ac- 
companying date denoted, fifty 
years before. I carved my own 
initials beneath them, and sent my 
imagination roaming back to the 
day, when some idle stripling, now 
gray and wrinkled, had perched 
himself where I now sat,—and I 
wondered what scenes had met his 
eyes, as he gazed over the country, 
since covered with stores and dwell- 
ing houses. A faint halloo from 
below interrupted my meditations, 
and I looked down to see four or 
five students looking up at me, with 
excited countenances, while a tutor 
was shouting and _ gesticulating 
frantically to attract my notice. 
In terror of the consequences of my 
folly, I began to scramble hastily 
down to the lightning-rod, but 
stopped, as he waved me back with 
his hands, and called, with stento- 
rian lungs, bidding me, “ stay where 
I was.” Ina few moments, the old 
janitor made his appearance through 
a trap-door in the roof, and I made 
my descent more ignominiously, 
but, at the same time, more safely, 
through the interior of the chapel. 
Good natured Singleton Stokes met 
me, with the assurance, that I need 
fear no such perils hereafter; for, 
that the man who had accomplished 
that feat in safety, was born to have 
his neck broken by an entirely dif- 
ferent process. But my _ initials 
were on the belfry, and are there, 
now, if they have not torn the 
chapel down. 

But my dreams, alas! have not 
been always tinged with roseate 
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hues. I have a dream of love,—a 
dream of one of whom imagination 
made an angel, and affection an 
idol,—of one whose loveliness drew 
to the surface, and concentrated, and 
centred upon itself all of the wild 
fervor of a hot, undisciplined, un- 
worldly heart. Ah! howI reveled 
in that frenzied delirium, so novel, 
so absorbing and so sweet! How 
I sat in silent rapture at her feet, 
and, gazing into the heaven of her 
eyes, (they were the only heaven I 
had, then!) forgot the world and 
all besides, in my devotion to this 
beautiful Goddess! She received, 
in speechless wonder, an adoration 
as fervid, as pure and as profound 
as that lavished by an eastern idol- 
ator upon the Day-God at his com- 
ing. She read the burning lines in 
which the consuming fury of my 
loye found expression, and said,— 
“twas pretty poetry !”—and put 
them in her album, and gave me 
flowers, plucked from her golden 
hair. Daily and nightly, sleeping 
and waking, alone or in crowds, I 
carried about her image with me, 
clasped her in my arms, kissed her 
lips a thousand times over, and 
called her mine and myself her's, 
in the unchecked license of my 
fancy. Oh! God, why did I not 
die, thus! Why didI not dream on? 
—for I was happy in my harm- 
less visions,—and the happiness of 
dreaming was all of such happiness 
I was ever to enjoy! Oh! first, 
great, sore disappointment of a 
young, untried, untaught heart,—if 
I never love again, as then, I shall, 
at the same time, never suffer again, 
as then. Is this “sickly sentimen- 
tality?” Is it but the morbid effu- 
sion of a diseased imagination ? 
Men laugh and say it is, but “the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,” 
I sit, often, in my melancholy 
moods, and repeat the words of a 
sweet old song, beginning: “ Thy 
name was once the magic spell, 
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&c.,” of which the second stanza 
runs thus: 


“Long years, long years have rolled 


away, 
And altered is thy brow, 

And we, who met so fondly once, 
Must meet as strangers, now: 

The friends of youth come round mestill, 
But talk no more of thee, 

*Twere idle e’en to wish it, now,— 
For what art thou to me!” 


I have a dream of hope disap- 
pointed —of faith misplaced. [ 
well remember with what buoyant 
freshness I looked, in the early 
morning time of life, over the un- 
known expanse of future time. The 
world, the great, untried world, was 
spread before me, like a summer 
sea. They told me of storms which 
would arise,—of treacherous waves 
which would swell mountain-high, 
out of the smooth, glassy deep. I 
gloried in the anticipation of the 
approaching tempest. I longed for 
the wild roar of the waters, I felt 
an enthusiastic delight, at the 
thought of breasting the foaming 
billows, and was anxious for a trial 
of my undisciplined strength. Ah! 
me,-—reality, with its stern, cruel 
rod, dispelled this, with all my other 
school-boy dreams. I had pictured 
to myself, with fancy’s vague pencil, 
some great obstacles, which deter- 
mination and energy would over- 
come. I was unprepared then for 
the slow, consuming cares which 
gathered around me. The inter- 
course with hard, cold, wordly men 
—the withering sneer or cool, con- 
temptuous silence, which met my 
unfortunate propensities of disposi- 
tion,—were trials which I had 
never counted on. The wives of 
the missionaries to India complained 
bitterly that they were prepared to 
endure martyrdom by fire or sword 
—to suffer imprisonment or to bear 
torture at the stake—but that they 
never contemplated being bitten to 
death by mosquitoes, or forced to 
ride astraddle of a bare-backed 


mule. ‘Tis the petty, insignifi- 
eant stings of fortune which drive 
poor modern “Jo-s, gadfly-smitten,” 
through the world. ’Tis some con- 
solation to know that the instru- 
mentalities, by which we suffer, are 
of a dignity, consistent with the ef- 
fects which they produce. But, 
oh! to feel that life and health and 
usefulness, and all that we strive for, 
is being sapped, undermined, and 
brought to slow, but certain ruin, 
by the most contemptible means, is 
very harrowing, indeed. [had rather 
be riven by a thunderbolt, than 
die by an assassin’s dagger. Ah! 
yes, the little cares of life are the 
ones which waste away the heart. 
The hardest stone will be corroded 
and disintegrated by constant drop- 
pings of water. And, then, an ag- 
gravation of such misery lies in the 
fact that the effect of the insignifi- 
cant trifles is imperceptible for each 
occurring incident, and is observa- 
ble, only, by a comparison of the 
present, with some time long past. 
*Tis as though a man were floating 
slowly down a stream,—so slowly, 
that he is only assured of his prog- 
ress, by noting the changing ap- 
earance of objects on the bank, 
and by thesolemn roar, which comes 
swelling with increasing distinct- 
ness on his ear, from the great cat- 
aract, down to which he surely 
creeps along. 
A disposition of the kind which 
I have been portraying is liable to 
serious objections. The imaginative 
faculties become morbidly acute, 
and a kind of fever of the brain is 
ever burning. I was wont, at one 
time, to spend most of my leisure 
hours in playing the game of 
draughts,sometimes called chequers. 
My interest in it became so intense, 
and my attention so absorbed, that 


I would often lie awake at night,’ 


and conceive myself playinga game. 
My mind would soon be excited to 
the utmost degree,—the imaginary 
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board would expand in size, until it 
joined the horizon—the men would 
suddenly grow to a prodigious mag- 
nitude—-extraordinary combinations 
would present themselves, whereby 
I could give one of my own “men,” 
and take three or four of my ad- 
versaries in return, and then the 
huge “men” would take enormously 
long leaps over the gigantic board, 
and new and intricate positions 
would be assumed, until my head 
reeled, my brain grew dizzy, and I 
would clap my hand to my eyes, 
and strive to banish the maddening 
spectacle, which, however, I could 
not drive away. I have read of 
such visions in the confessions of 
opium and hasheesh eaters,—but, 
what they acquired by the use of 
artificial stimulants, I was possessed 
of naturally. 

Such a disposition, too, is prone 
to the deepest melancholy, to over- 
powering attacks of despondency, 
to seasons of mental gloom, when 
the unfortunate victim calls from 
out the black depths into which he 
has sunk, and cries: “stretch me 
no longer on the rack of this rough 
world.” Ihave thought, when thus 
attacked, that “death were a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” 
and then, again, I exclaim, with 
poor wavering Claudio— 

“Ah! but to die, and go we know not 
where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneadedclod; andthe delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, orto reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice: 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round 
about 


The pendant world: or to be worse than 
worst 
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Of those, that lawless and uncertain 
thoughts 

Imagine howling! ’Tis too horrible! 

The weariest, most loathed worldly life, 

That age, ache, penury and imprison- 
ment 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death!” 

And, yet, it is notalways fear :-— 
for I lift myself, at times, from out 
of the gloomy abyss in which I lie, 
—and plant my feet firmly on “some 
Pisgah’s summit” of hope, and I 
cast my longing and expectant eyes 
over the bleak plains of this sad 
world, and across the dark river 
which sweeps its flowerless shores, 
over into the great spreading fields 
of eternal summer, where, bathed in 
the light of God’s reconciled coun- 
tenance, the thronging millions of 
the “just made perfect,” chant the 
endless and inexhaustible praises of 
their king. And when, too, I am 


disposed to think my lot a hard one, 


and to faint beneath my burden, I 
am consoled; for, to the question, 
“what are these which are arrayed 
in white robes, and whence came 
they?” the answer was, “ these are 
they which came out of great trib- 
ulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve 
him day and night in his temple: 
and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them. They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any heat. For 
the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fount- 
ains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.”’ 
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NOTES ON THE PINE TREES OF LOWER VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 


Pines made a large proportion of 
the trees of the primitive forests of 
the eastern and lower lands of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. And 
when any of these lands had been 
cleared and cultivated, exhausted 
and abandoned, then a new growth 
of pines formed the universal un- 
mixed cover. As nearly all the lands 
of lower Virginia had been thus 
treated, and in succession had 
reached this second growth, which 
thus covered all the then poorest and 
most worthless lands, a general cover 
of pines,and the term “pine old- 
fields,” came to be generally under- 
stood as indicative of the poorest 
and meanest of lands. For this 
reason, and also because of the 
growth of pines being so common 
and pervading, these trees were not 
only undervalued, but despised. If 
a natural forest of various trees was 
thinned out to make an ornamental 
grove near a mansion, every noble 

ine would be certainly cut out, as 
if a deformity, and a worthless cum- 
berer of the ground. In planting 
trees for the embellishment of home- 
steads, if any proprietor had in part 
selected any of our native pines for 
that purpose, his taste would have 
been deemed as ridiculous as it was 
novel and strange. For the most 
magnificent pines, or the unmixed 
evergreen of a pine forest in winter, 
to be admired, it was requisite that 
the observer should be a stranger, 
from some distant region, in which 
pine trees and pine forests were not 
known. Then, indeed, and in all 
such cases, their remarkable beauty 
and grandeur would be fully ac- 
knowledged and felt. 

All of the many species of pines 
have the properties of being resin- 
ous, bearing their seeds in cones; 


which, however varying in size and 
form, have a close general resem- 
blance, and there is a like general 
similarity of shape, differing from 
all other trees, of their peculiar 
evergreen leaves. These spring 
from sheaths, or are held in clusters 
of two, three or more leaves to each 
sheath, according to the species of 
the tree. The leaves, differing from 
all others, except of the kindred 
family of the larch, are long and 
slender, almost as thick as their 
width, and of equal diameter 
throughout their length, except im- 
mediately at the extremity, which 
is a sharp point. The new leaves, 
as on other trees, grow only on the 
new twigs (or ‘water-sprouts’) which 
shoot out in the spring, from the 
last year’s buds. But the leaves of 
the preceding year’s growth remain 
attached to the older branches 
through a second summer, if not 
the autumn also. In some species 
the leaves sometimes in part remain 
into the third year before dropping 
off entirely. 

Some of our species of pines are 
of such distinct. and marked ap- 
pearance, that the most careless 
observer would not fail to distin- 
guish them, Such are the South- 
ern long-leaf pine, (pinus australis,) 
the Jersey pine (p. inops,) and the 
white pine, (p. strobus.) But many 
farmers who have long lived on 
cultivated lands, among pines, have 
not learned always to distinguish 
other still more common species. 
And even when this knowledge is 
not wanting, still there is such con- 
fusion and misapplication of the 
vulgar names of all the kinds, that 
it is difficult for any one to speak 
of or to inquire concerning any one 
pine, by the vulgar name of his 
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own neighborhood, without the 
name being misapplied by an au- 
ditor from another locality. Thus, 
the name “yellow pine,” in different 
places is used for three different 
species, of all of which the heart- 
wood is more or less yellowish. 
The name “spruce pine” is used in 
Virginia for one species of pine, 
and farther south for another. And 
the several designations of “long- 
leaf pine,” “ short-leaf,” “old-field 
pine,” &c., are merely terms rel- 
ative, or used in contrast with other 
different growths, and are each ap- 
plied to different kinds in different 
places. Even the botanical names, 
though serving generally for exact 
designation, in most cases have 
either no special application, or are 
entirely erroneous as to their mean- 
ings. Such are the designations 
“mitis,” “inops,” and especially 
“palustris,” as descriptive terms of 
species. Further, the qualities and 
value for timber, and even appear- 
ance of pines of the same species, 
are so much varied by different 
conditions of situation and growth, 
that some of the most experienced 
and intelligent “ timber-getters” (or 
“lumberers”) consider as two dis- 
tinct species, trees which belong to 
thesame. I have, myself, until re- 
cently, been under some of these 
mistakes as to the species with 
which I had longest been familiar. 
Under such circumstances I cannot 
even now be confident of avoiding 
errors. But even my mistakes, (if 
corrected by others better informed) 
as well as my correct descriptions 
and designations, may serve to clear 
away much of the obscurity and 
error in which this subject has been 
involved. 

One of the most remarkable and 
valuable qualities of some of the 
pines is, that their winged seeds are 
distributed by winds to great dis- 
tances, and in great numbers, so that 


every abandoned field is speedily 


and thickly seeded, and the kind of 
pine which is most favored by the 
soil and situation, in a few years 
covers the ground with its young 
plants. The growth, especially of 
the most common second-growth 
pine, (p. teda,) is astonishingly 
rapid, and even on the poorest 
land. And while other land might 
still be bare of trees, that which 
favors this growth would be again 
under a new and heavy, though 
young, growth of pines. This offers, 
(especially in connection with the 
use of calcareous manures,) the 
most cheap, rapid and effectual 
means for great improvement of 
poor soils, And besides this great- 
est end, the cover of the more ma- 
ture wood, if marketable for fuel, 
will offer the quickest and greatest 
return of crop that could have been 
obtained from such poor and ex- 
hausted land. . 

I will now proceed to remark on 
each of the several species of pines 
found anywhere in the region in 
view, and will commence with such 
as are most easily and certainly to 
be distinguished, before treating of 
those less distinguishable, or in 
regard to which there may yet re- 
main any doubt or uncertainty. 

1. The Long-Leaf or Southern 
Pine. Pinus Australis of Michaux, 
Palustris of Linneus.—The name 
palustris, notwithstanding its high 
authority, is altogether inappropri- 
ate, as this pine prefers dry soil 
and is rarely seen, and never in 
perfection, on wet or even slightly 
moist ground. Australis is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, as this tree is 
limited to a Southern climate. 

This species barely extends a few 
miles north of the southern bounds 
ary of Virginia, in the south-eastern 
counties of Southampton and Nan- 
semond. Few, if any, stand in the 
lower and wetter lands of the more 
eastern counties in the same south- 
ern range. The long-leaf pine pre- 
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fers dry and sandy soils, and is 
found, almost without interruption, 
says Michaux, “in the lower Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Florida, over a 
tract of more than six hundred 
miles, from N. E. to S. W. and 
more than one hundred miles 
broad;” but not, (as that author 
also says,) from the sea to the 
mountains, or near to either, in 
North Carolina. In that State it 
extends westward not much higher 
than the falls of the rivers, and 
towards the sea, no farther than the 
edge of the broad border of low, 
flat and moist land. Its general 
and best growth also equally indi- 
cates asterile soil. The mean size, 
sixty to seventy feet high, with a 
nearly uniform diameter of fifteen to 
eighteen inches for two-thirds of the 
height. Some trees are much 
larger and taller. Leaves ten to 
twelve inches long, (fourteen and 
more on some young trees,*) grow- 
ing in threes, (to each sheath,) 
and about ;';th to ;,th of an inch 
in breadth. The cones from 7 to 8 
inches long, and 2 to 24 broad 
before opening, of the scales or 
seed-covers, or four inches when 
spread open. The seed-covers of 
the cones armed with short, strong 
and not very sharp spurs. The 
seeds, when stripped of their shells, 
are white and larger than a com- 
mon grain of wheat, and are of 
agreeable taste, though having a 
resinous flavor. They are so ea- 
gerly sought for by hogs, that 
scarcely any are left on the ground 
to germinate. For this cause, as 
well as the great destruction of the 
trees, in tapping them for turpen- 
tine, these pines are rapidly dimin- 
ishing in number, and if not pro- 
tected, this noble species will al- 
most disappear from the great re- 
gion which it has heretofore almost 
exclusively covered and adorned. 
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This tree is especially resinous, and 
is the only pine that is tapped for 
turpentine. Scarcely a good tree 
in North Carolina has escaped this 
operation, unless in some few tracts 
of land where that business has not 
yet been begun. This tree also 
has furnished the best of pine lum- 
ber; but its durability is said to be 
much lessened by the tree, when 
living, having been made to yield 
turpentine. The heart is large and 
the grain of this timber is closed, 
and only inferior in that respect to 
the short leaf yellow pine, (p. mitis 
or variabilis.) For naval architec- 
ture, timber of this tree, when large 
enough for the purposes required, 
is preferred to that of all other 
pines. 

The broad belt of land stretch- 
ing through North Carolina, which 
has been covered by the long-leaf 
pine, except for the borders of 
rivers, is generally level, sandy and 
naturally poor, Even if it had 
been much richer and better for 
agricultural profits, the labors of 
agriculture would still have been 
neglected in the generally preferred 
pursuit of the turpentine harvest. 
But so poor were the lands and so 
great the profits of labor, and 
even of the land, in the turpentine 
business, compared to other avail- 
able products, that capital thus in- 
vested has generally yielded more 
profit than agriculture on the richest 
lands. Therefore, it is neither 
strange nor censurable, but alto- 
gether judicious, while these great 
profits were to be obtained, that 
nearly all the labor of this region 
was devoted to making turpentine, 
instead of enriching and cultivat- 
ing the soil. But the effect of the 
course pursued has been not only 
to limit agricultural labors to the 
narrowest bounds, (as was proper,) 
but also to prevent almost every 











*I have since found and measured leaves 19} inches long, in Barnwell, 8S. C 
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effort for improving the soil and 
the productions of the small ex- 
tent of land under tillage. How- 
ever, the juncture is now reached 
when this formerly most profitable 
turpentine business must be grad- 
ually lost; and then agriculture and 
improvement of fertility will not 
only be attended to, but will be 
especially rewarded in many por- 
tions of this now poor region, 
which yet promises great resources 
for being fertilized. The rapid de- 
struction of the forests of long- 
leaf pine is not only the necessary 
result of the two causes befote 
stated, but the ‘work has been stil! 
more rapidly forwarded in some 
places, by another cause. At one 
time, in years past, there was a 
sudden and wide-spread disease of 
this kind of pine, caused by the 
attack of some insect unknown 
before or since. Fortunately the 
operation, though far extended, 
was not general. But wherever 
it was, the destruction of the 
living trees was nearly or quite 
complete. For thousands of acres 
of pine forest together, and in a 
single summer, every tree was 
killed. The evidences of such de- 
struction in the still standing dead 
trunks, are now seen in many 
places, and most extensively, as I 
lately saw, along the route of the 
Wilmington and Manchester Rail- 
way, not many miles south of the 
Cape Fear river. Similar extensive, 
and as transient destructive visita- 
tions, had occurred long before. 
One of these I remember to have 
read of forty years ago, in a com- 
munication to the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society. 
Partial as these depredations have 
been, as to species, any one propri- 
etor, or many adjacent proprietors, 
in the route of these ravages, might 
have the whole value of their pine 
forests utterly destroyed in a few 
weeks, 
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The great beauty and striking 
appearance (to a stranger) of a 
southern pine tree, of great size 
and fine form, are owing to the 
long and straight and slender 
trunk, and to the very long leaves 
and large coues. In the close 
growth of forests, the branches, 
like other old and good timber 
pines of other species, are crooked, 
Irregular, rigid and unsightly. But 
these and all defects are overlooked 
in their forest growth, when all 
the numerous trees make but one 
great anc magnificent object, their 
tops. meeting to make one great 
and thick canopy of green, sup- 
ported, as far as the sight can 
stretch, over the open space below, 
by innumerable tall columns of the 
long and straight and naked bodies 
of the pines. 

The Cedar Pine. (Pinus inops. 
—This pine, like some others, has 
sundry names, and some of which 
are also applied elsewhere to other 
species. In Virginia it is known 
in different places as the “ spruce” 
or “river” or “cedar pine.” The 
last vulgar designation, which will 
be here used, has been applied be- 
cause of a slight general resem- 
blance of the growth and appear- 
ance of the tree to the cedar; at 
least more sothan ofany other pine; 
and so far the name is descriptive 
and appropriate. The most gene- 
ral vulgar name farther north is 
“Jersey pine,” which is adopted by 
Michaux. 

This pine is generally seen only 
of young growth and small sizes.— 
Where long established, and of 
largest sizes, in Virginia, it is rarely 
found exceeding fifteen inches in 
diameter. The trunk is not often 
straight enough for sawing into 
timber. The bark is very thin, 
and also smooth compared to all 
other pines of this region, and the 
sap-wood also is very thin. Of 
the older trees, nearly all the trunk 
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is of heart-wood. Though the tree 
is but moderately supplied with 
resin, it makes good fuel, and much 
better than the other pines of Vir- 
ginia, of new growth and but mod- 
erate sizes, such as are mostly used 
for fuel, for market, and especially 
for the furnaces of steam engines. 
The leaves of this pine grow in 
twos, (from each sheath,) are gen- 
erally shorter than any other kind, 
usually from one and a-half to two 
inches, and about one-twentieth to 
one-sixteenth broad. The cones 
usually are from one and _ three- 
fourths to two and one-fourth inch- 
es long, and three-fourths to one 
inch thick, when closed. The sep- 
arate seed-covers on the cones have 
each a small and sharp prickle, 
curved backward. The cones are 
set drooping backward on the 
branches ; and they remain so long 
before falling, that the old and the 
new together sometimes stand on 
a tree as thick as the fruit on an 
apple tree. The branches are much 
more slender, tapering, and flexi- 
ble than of other pines, and the gen- 
eral figures and outlines of “the 
well-grown trees are more graceful 
and beautiful. When making the 
entire growth of a thick wood, and 
on the slope of a hill-side, where 
the tops of the higher trees are 
seen above the trees next below, 
and all thus best exposed to view, 
the foliage and the whole growth 
so disposed, are singularly beauti- 
ful. 

I have not observed this tree 
anywhere in North Carolina. It 
is but sparsely set and mostly of 
young growth in the south-eastern 
parts of Virginia. But the growth 
is there increasing and spreading. 
In Prince George, on and near 
James River, the young trees are 
far more numerous, and more widely 
scattered now than was the case forty 
years ago, when I knew them there 
only on some small spots near the 
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river banks. On the lower Appo- 
mattox, in that county, this is now 
the principal pine growth, and of 
its large sizes. In Westmoreland, 
and the other parts of the peninsula, 
between the lower Potomac and 
Rappahannock, this is now the main 
growth, and the great supply for 
market fuel, which is so great a 
product and labor of that region. 
Yet I have heard, from Mr. Wil- 
loughby Newton, that it is remem- 
bered when not a tree of this species 
was to be seen in all the extent of 
that peninsula. It is now there 
thé regular second-growth pine, 
which first springs on and occupies 
all abandoned fields, as do the other 
“old-field” pines, of different species, 
in other parts of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The White Pine. (Pinus Stro- 
bus.) —This tree, of beautiful foliage 
and general appearance, and which 
grows to a magnificent height, is 
not known in eastern North Caro- 
lina, and is so rarely seen anywhere 
in Virginia east of the mountains, 
that it scarcely comes within the 
limits of my designed subject for 
remark. However, it is named for 
the contrast it presents, and thereby 
setting off more strongly the oppo- 
site qualities of other species. But 
its description need not occupy more 
than a small space. This is the 
great timber pine of the northern 
States. In travelling westward from 
the sea coast through the middle of 
Virginia, this tree is first seen in 
the narrow valleys of the North 
Mountains in Augusta county. It 
is there called the silver pine. The 
small trees are beautiful and the 
large ones magnificent. The bark 


of tke young trees is very smooth, 
(in this differing from all other 
pines,) and the branches spring from 
and surround the young stems in 
regular succession, and three or 
four from the same height, on op- 
posite sides, ax do the young side- 
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shoots of dogwood. The leaves 
grow in fives, (from each sheath,) 
about four inches long, and very 
slender and delicate, and of a bluish 
green color, and silken gloss. 

This pine, different from all of 
the other species growing in our 
region, prefers such fine soils as 
are found on the alluvial but dry 
margins of rivers, and in mountain 
glens.—| Darlington’s Agricultural 
Botany. 

Short Leaf or Yellow Pine. Pi- 
nus variabilis. (P.mitis of Mi- 
chauz.) Cones, length 1} to 2 
inches. Breadth, (as closed,) } to 4. 
Nearly smooth, the prickles being 
very short, slender, and weak. 
Leaves, length, on different trees, 
1} to 3 inches; breadth, ;'; to 55. 
The leaves grow mostly in twos 
(from each sheath,) and many trees, 
if but slightly examined, might 
seem to show that this was the 
universal law of this pine. But on 
most trees there are also leaves, in 
much smaller numbers, growing in 
threes, intermixed with the others. 
This variation is especially apt to 
occur, partially,on very young trees, 
of rapid growth. On one tree, of 
eight inches diameter, cut down to 
furnish specimens of cones, I found 
so many of the leaves in threes, 
that those in twos did not amount 
to one in twenty. The leaves in 
threes being in greater number, I 
have not observed elsewhere. Gen- 
erally, the leaves in twos on any 
one tree, are very far the most nu- 
merous. All the specimens, from 
which the measurements were made, 
I gathered in the old forest-land of 
Maulbaume farm, Hanover, Va.— 
The lengths of leaves on different 
trees vary much, and, in some cases, 
even on the same tree and twig,— 
and also the sizes of cones on dif- 
ferent trees,—as well as the propor- 
tions of leaves in twos and in threes, 
From these marked variations, I 
am disposed to believe that some 
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trees are of hybrid generation, or 
crosses between the pure short- 
leaved tree of the species, and the 
P.teda, But whether this surmise 
is correct or not, and however great 
and many may be the variations, 
this species, notwithstanding its va- 
riations, is easily distinguished by 
its stout leaves in twos, from any of 
the three-leaved species —and it 
cannot be mistaken for the cedar 
pine, (p. inops,) the only other short 
and two-leaved species, because of 
the great difference of general ap- 
pearance. The short-leaf yellow 
pine, (p. variabilis,) in middle 
and most of lower Virginia, is the 
great and valuable timber pine of 
that region, and makes the best 
timber of all, because of its more 
resinous heart-wood and very close 
grain. The most beautiful and 
highly valued floors of lower Vir- 
ginia, and which are no where 
equalled, are made of plank of this 
tree. Old trees, in original forests, 
are from two to three feet in diame- 
ter, and usually are mostly of heart- 
wood. This is very durable. But 
the sap-wood, if exposed to changes 
of moisture, soon rots, as with all 
other pines. Formerly, nearly all 
the pines of the original forests in 
lower Virginia, and in dry and me- 
dium or stiff soils were of this kind. 
But as these and other trees have 
been cut out, and the forests thinned, 
other kinds, (mostly p. teeda, and in 
fewer cases, p. inops,) have made 
most of the later growth. And 
still more, and almost entirely, is 
this the case on abandoned old 
fields, whereon, though speedily 
covered by pines, very few of this 
species are to be seen. Yet in the 
upper country, at some distance 
above the falls, (as in Cumberland, 
Amelia, &c.,) though the abandoned 
fields are there also occupied by a 
second growth exclusively of pines, 
yet all these are of this kind, and 
scarcely a tree is seen of the 
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p.teda, or the “old-field” pine of the 
lower country generally. The same 
thing I have seen in Orange, N.C., 
on abandoned high land fields, near 
the head affluents of Neuse river. 
When of recent and rapid growth, 
and especially when of second 
growth on land formerly cleared, 
this pine is mostly of sap-wood, in 
that respect like the p.t#da ; but 
still the former has more heart, and 
is of more durability, when exposed 
to the weather than the latter. 
The yellow pine grows, (or for- 
merly grew,) in great perfection, 
but in detached and scattered and 
limited localities, in sundry of the 
upper counties east of the moun 
tains in Virginia. But, generally, 
in the Piedmont region, at fifty miles 
and farther above the falls, neither 
this nor any other pine grew inthe 
original forests. In the range of 
counties next below the falls, it was 
formerly almost the only pine, and 
also the most common of all trees, 
of the original forest growth. It 
lessens in quantity, or in propor- 
tion to other species, as we descend 
towards the seacoast, and also as 
we go southward. After reaching 
the low, flat lands near the sea 
coast, and the southern region 
where the long-leaf pine first ap- 
pears, the yellow pine is seen but 
rarely. But as far south and east 
as Pitt county, N. C., at one place, 
and in Beaufort county, near Wash- 
ington, I saw that nearly all the 
forest pines, on some spaces, were 
of this species, and of large size 
and fine form. The spots on which 
they thus show, are of dry soil, and, 
probably, also more clayey than in 
general, so as to favor more the 
growth of this than of the long-leaf 
pine. Also, between Plymouth and 
the great swamp in Washington 
county, N. C., this pine, of large 
size, and very perfect form, and 
with long and straight trunks, is 
the main original forest growth, on 
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level, stiff soil, which, though firm 
land, and called dry, is so low and 
moist that I was surprised to find 
thereon this kind of pine. These 
facts, and especially the last case, 
go to show that a close or clayey 
soil, or sub-soil, has more power to 
promote the growth of this pine, 
than it is opposed by the increased 
approach to southern climate, and 
low and damp soil, both of which 
are unfavorable to this pine, and 
very favorable, respectively, to other 
species. This pine is also seen, in 
few cases and of bad growth, in the 
always wet and miry, and often 
overflowed, swamps bordering on 
Blackwater river in Virginia, south 
of the Seaboard Railway. 

Loblolly Pine. (Pinus teda.)— 
This is called “long-leaf” in the 
Piedmont counties of Virginia, 
where the “short-leaf” is common, 
and this is rare—and “old-field” 
pine in most of the lower counties, 
where that designation is correctly 
descriptive. But as both these 
provincial names are elsewhere ap- 
plied to other pines, I prefer the 
vulgar name used in South Caro- 
lina, of “loblolly,” which, though 
unmeaning, will not mislead by 
having more than this one applica- 
tion. 

The loblolly pine (p. tarda) is 
rarely seen north of Washington, 
D.C. I saw a few on exhausted 
land near Bladensburg, Md., within 
a few miles of Washington. Pro- 
ceeding southward they become 
more and more abundant, but do 
not extend westward many miles 
above the line of the falls of the 
rivers. I shall again refer to this 
supposed western limit of its growth, 
and the supposed cause of this 
boundary. On all the exhausted 
and abandoned naturally poor soils, 
both dry and moist, certainly, and 
much, also, of the naturally good, 
but exhausted, south and east of 
this upper limit, the loblolly pine 
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springs soon and speedily, and 
thickly covers the surface. With 
some exceptions already named, 
where the cedar pine is the com- 
mon second growth, the loblolly 
pines make the almost entire, and 
also abundant, second growth, on 
these abandoned lands. In the 
original forests, probably, it was 
formerly rather a scarce tree, as it 
is still, where there has been not 
much cutting out and thinning of 
the natural forest. It is only as a 
second growth that this pine has 
become abundant, and only on all 
the poorest and worst natural soils 
that it has taken almost entire pos- 
session of the ground, and seems to 
exclude other trees, and to thrive 
in proportion to the base quality of 
the soil—and more especially in 
proportion to the deficiency of lime 
in the soil. But, also, sandy soil 
and warm climate are further pro- 
motive of this growth; and, there- 
fore, as proceeding southward, 
through eastern North Carolina, 
the loblolly pine, asa second growth, 
thrives more and more in general. 
I have even seen some few large 
and flourishing pines of this species, 
on the Rocky Point land, which 
seemed to be certainly calcareous. 
As it isadisputed question, which 
will be considered hereafter,whether 
the great Swamp or Slash Pine, a 
valuable tree for lumber, is of the 
same species, or different from this, 
for the present I will speak only of 
such trees as are undoubtedly of the 
kind known as “loblolly” pines. 
These make the general, and in 
many places the exclusive, second 
growth from some ten or twenty 
miles above the lower granite falls, 
to the sea coast. Within these ex- 
treme limits, almost every exhausted 
and abandoned space is soon cov- 
ered by this growth, whether natu- 
rally poor or rich, of medium tex- 
ture or sandy, wet or dry. The 
only known exceptions are spots of 
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old, cleaned lands, which, from some 
cause, were highly calcareous, on 
which the loblolly pine refuses to 
grow, or if growing, shows plainly an 
uphealthy and unthrifty growth. 

The cones on different trees are 
from 3 to 5 inches long,and from 1 
to 13 inches thick, (as closed.) 
The prickles on the seed covers, 
stout and strong, and not pointed 
very sharp. The leaves from 5 to 
74 inches long, and from jth to 
;'sth broad. They grow in threes, 
and, as I believe, universally so on 
trees of considerable size. But on 
trees of but a few years’ age, of 
rapid and luxuriant growth, some 
few of the sheaths will be found to 
contain four leaves, But thisis the 
exception, and a rare one. The 
general rule is that the leaves grow 
in threes. By this rule, though, 
these trees may vary from each 
other in the lengths of leaves, and 
sizes and shapes of cones, still, all 
are readily distinguishable from any 
specimen of the short leaf or yellow 
pine, (p. variabilis.) however near 
such specimen may approach to 
other usual characteristics of the 
loblolly pine. 

The grain of this wood is very 
open, the wide intervals soft, and 
the wood, as timber, of the most 
worthless description. There is very 
little heart-wood in large trees— 
none, or almost none, in the small— 
and the heart-wood is but little res- 
inous, solid, or durable, as timber. 
The sap-wood, (when growing) 
seems much more resinous than the 
heart. Trees of two feet in diam- 
eter usually have but two to three 
inches of this poor heart-wood. It 
is only when of small growth, and 
but rarely then, that the trunks can 
be riven by wedges, without more 
labor than profit. When split be- 
fore growing too large, and after 
being seasoned or well dried, this 
wood makes quick burning fuel, of 
which immense quantities are sold 
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to the north, as well as at home, 
for the furnaces of steam engines 
and other uses, 

Worthless and despised as is this 
tree for timber, and for most other 
uses, it is one of the greatest bless- 
ings to our country. It rapidly 
covers, and with a thick and heavy 
forest growth, the most barren lands, 
which otherwise would remain for 
many years naked and unimproved 
by rest. By the fallen leaves, which 
from this tree are very abundant, 
the impoverished soil is again sup- 
plied with the deficient vegetable 
matter, and, with other aid, may 
be restored soon to fertility. And 
the crop of wood, where near enough 
to market, may be worth three- 
fold of what would be the value of 
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the land, if without this product. 

It is not only on dry or arable 
land that this tree grows vigorously 
and toa large size. Such may be 
seen on land much too wet for til- 
lage, and too low for drainage—as 
on some of the abandoned lands 
near Lake Mattimuskeet, where the 
surface of the ground is not more 
than eighteen inches above that of 
the adjacent waters of Pamlico 
Sound—and where, also, the salt 
water is raised by violent winds 
and strong tides still higher, and 
sometimes so as to cover the land 
on which thé pines stand. The 
power of these trees to resist such 
unnatural visitation and changes of 
condition, and without apparent in- 
jury, is remarkable. 


(To be Continued.) 





AUTUMN. 


The mellow Autumn light streams softly down, 
O’er ripen’d fruit and fields of waving grain, 
Whose many colored hues adorn the plain 

In gayer contrast with the upland brown ; 

Upon whose summit rests a glowing crown, 

As fade the golden beams of day again. 
A quiet rests on Nature, she would fain 

Put on her sweetest smiles, and hide each frown. 

When we in Life’s autumnal hours, gaze 
Back through the vista of departed years, 

And see what storm and sunshine marked our days, 
Bright hopes and faded, mingled smiles and tears; 

How can we fail His guiding hand to praise, 

Who leads us safely through our joys and fears! 
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A TRUE STORY. 


A few summers ago, I quitted 
the busy weariness of my city home, 
for a quiet time at the Virginia 
Springs, vowing to be as retired as 
possible. Our party ensconced 
themselves in one of those neat 
white cottages known as Baltimore 
Row, just a pleasant walk from the 
Spring: and, as we were but few 
in number, our cottage was shared 
by a widow lady and her daughter, 
with the latter of whom I formed 
an immediate intimacy, as she, like 
myself, remained secluded from the 
gay throng, and had visited the 
Springs for rest, not dissipation. 

Eva Gilmore was one of the love- 
liest human beings that nature ever 
formed. She was about the middle 
height of woman, fair to a fault, 
not with that dead whiteness so 
fatigueing to the eye, but a trans- 
"ase delicate hue, which showed 

ow ruddy the bright blood flowed 
in her veins; her hair so slightly 
tinged with auburn that you thought 
it in 





“ doubt ’twixt dark or bright.” 


was parted on a rather low fore- 
head, and bound closely to her 
classic head, in heavy Grecian 
braids; while her gentle manners, 
and sweet low voice, won every 
body’s love. 

Every evening Eva and I sat to- 
gether in the bright moonlight, on 
the green sward in front of our cot- 
tage, and daily did we become 
more interested in each other, and 
more confidential. On one of those 
bright evenings, as we sat gazing 
through the ball room windows 
below us on the throngs of gaily 
dressed and merry girls, passing 
and repassing in the mazy dance, 
while now and then we caught a 


few notes of the brilliant music, or 
the silver ring of a merry laugh, 
Eva turned to me with a sigh, and 
said : 

“Tt seems to me very strange, 
Clara dear, that you never join the 
busy crowd below there,—so busy, 
yet reaping nothing, or worse than 
nothing,—you are naturally so gay 
and cheerful that I fear it must be 
very hum drum for you to sit here 
every evening with me.” 

“Believe me, Eva, I enjoy it with 
all my soul; I do not care for the 
society of the unsympathizing many, 
and would much rather spend all 
my time with one whom I find a 
congenial spirit, than with a hun- 
dred of that heedless throng. But 
permit me in turn to wonder at your 
question ; if it were not for your 
sable dress, would I not have to sit 
up here alone, these bright eve- 
nings,—alone with my own heart?” 

“No, Clara, no; no matter how 
bright my outward apparel, I never 
will mingle again in the world, for 
my heart wears an everlasting 
mourning, in which it would be 
mockery for me to appear there. 
You smile, at one so young giving 
expression to such feelings. It is 
true I am young, and but three 
short winters have I been in society, 
but the mournful fate of a dear 
friend who made her debfit at the 
the same time with myself, and 
whose premature end I have al- 
ways thought was occasioned by 
too much devotion to the heartless 
world, has caused me to shun it, 
and since her death, I have never 
been able to hear of balls without 
a feeling of pity for those dear to 
me, who are travelling that bright, 
alluring, but surely destructive road. 
I believe in social intercourse, when 
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it does not interfere with social du- 
ties. Itis to a life long devotion 
to the world that I object. For 
what woman can perform her daily 
duties properly and faithfully, whose 
days are spent in thoughts how 
she shall appear this night, at this 
féte, and whose nights are taken up 
with listening to the empty speeches 
of foolish fops. However, I think 
the story of my friend will impress 
the moral I wish to express, more 
deeply on your mind, than any dis- 
sertation on the subject from me; 
so, if you have the desire to hear it, 
and the patience to listen, I will re- 
late it to you.” 

Delighted at the idea of hearing 
a real, trve romantic story, and in 
which the person acting one part 
was there, and then relating it to 
me, I gladly seated myself on a 
stool at Eva’s feet, in my most at- 
tentive attitude, and listened to the 
silver tones of her sweet voice, as 
she thus begun: 

“In our beautiful little city of 
R*******, our next door neigh- 
bors were a widow lady, her two 
daughters, and son. Of this small 
family, only one of the daughters 
was grown up, the younger not be- 
ing more than five years old, and 
the son a handsome boy of seven- 
teen. 

Mrs. de Vere, since her husband’s 
death, was never seen but by her 
most intimate friends. However, 
though so secluded herself, she al- 
ways encouraged a love of society 
in Constance, and her drawing 
rooms were always thrown open, 
and thronged with guests, for her 
beloved child. They were not 
wealthy, although quite rich enough 
to live in rather a luxurious style, 
and Constance was always well 
dressed, and had the most compe- 
tent masters in any accomplish. 
ment she fancied; while she hardly 
ever had a whim that was not im- 
mediately gratified at any cost. 
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Constance de Vere, although not 
beautiful, was very handsome. Her 
complexion was pale to such a de- 
gree that it was called sallow; her 
hair, soft, silken, and wavy, partook 
of the jetty hue of the raven’s 
wing; but what rendered her so 
striking, was the singular color of 
her eyes, which were of a grayish 
blue, and made arich contrast with 
her hair, while the glance out of 
them was so searching, that they 
seemed to read your inmost 
thoughts, and made you feel rather 
uncomfortably when they rested on 
you. But the greatest attraction 
of all was her brilliant mind. She 
had received the education of a 
man, and was always spoken of as 
the most cultivated and talented 
woman in R . On her entrance 
in society, she was overwhelmed 
with attentions, and everywhere I 
went I heard of the brilliant Miss 
de Vere. Constance was very, 
very gay; she flirted and coquetted 
madly, and intoxicated with her 
success in gaining admiration, she 
thirsted for notoriety. Often did 
her friends warn her to stop in her 
heedless career, or she would lose 
the confidence and esteem of all 
her friends, but she would only 
laugh merrily and say: 

“Why, dear me, I don’t mean 
to flirt; only I am so soft-hearted I 
can’t help it; and when persons 
profess love to me, I cannot help, 
for my kind heart, but do the same 
for them; and as soon as they are 
absent I regret it, and feel deeply 
how wrong I have acted. How- 
ever, if [do injure others occasion- 
ally, I shall not suffer myself, for, 
thank heavens, I am invulnerable 
to the darts of love,” and on she 
went in her reckless career, 

There came about this time to 
R , to study law,a youth of 
singularly prepossessing appear- 
ance. Tall and commanding, with 
that deep-set gray eye, that always 
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shows there is a mind within, he 
had a quick, nervous look, and you 
never could catch his eye, or if you 
did, it was hastily cast down, as if 
in fear youshould read his thoughts. 
But Robert Sherman had sent his 
reputation for talent before him.— 
A high graduate of a large South- 
ern University, and considered one 
of the best linguists of his age, he 
had not been long in R before 
his society was courted by every 
one, and all spoke with admiration 
of the youngstudent. But he was 
very retired, and was never seen 
out at any of the parties, so that 
he had been in R——- for nearly 
three months, and Constance and 
himself had never met. But ru- 
mor had reached her of his great 
talents, and she resolved that meet 
him she would, and try if her fas- 
cination could not induce him to 
turn from dusty law-books for a 
season. 

“That, indeed,” she said, “ would 
be a triumph, to have the young 
student, who has hitherto resisted 
all advances, bend to my will.” 

In the meantime, Robert Sher- 
man had not been deaf, and every- 
where he heard of Constance, 
though always coupled with the 
warning, “dangerous woman, Sher- 
man—break your heart directly, if 
she can.” “Then, Herbert, I will 
know Miss de Vere. Bye-the-bye, 
there is a card on my table for a 
reception at her house to night; 
call and take me with you.” 

“Hurrah, Bob! won already, by 
a mere description, and actually 
going to her party. Well, it will 
give me pleasure to see the fair 
Constance annihilate you, you are 
such a conceited fellow,—so for 
the present aw revoir; I will call 
for you at nine.” 

“Yes,” soliloquized Sherman, 
alone in his office, “ I will become 
acquainted with this Miss de Vere, 
this flirt, professed coquette—this 
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woman, proud of crushing the 
hearts of men; noble, confiding 
hearts, wasted on frivolity. She is 
talented ; men say I am, too; and 
I will spare no effort to win her, 
and avenge my sex,—win her heart 
and crush it remorselessly ; God 
only grant she may not win me. 
And now, proud Constance, trem- 
ble!” 

That night they met; Constance 
was more brilliant than ever, and 
proud that her reception had been 
thefirst at which the young stranger 
had made his appearance. As 
Herbert Falconer presented him to 
her, she bent with the most exqui- 
site grace, saying, “Mr. Sherman, 
as this is your first appearance in 
our little circle, permit me to take 
you round and show you the lions,” 
And she put her hand through his 
arm to commence her voluntary 
task. 

“Ha!” thought he, “how she 
throws herself into the snare;” 
but it appeared Sherman did not 
commence by making himself as 
agreeable as was in his power, for 
Constance’s brow became quite 
dark, before she had half completed 
the tour of the room, and Sherman 
soon bowed himself off to speak to 
some octogenarian dame. 

Constance looked almost cross, 
as she turned to the handsome Ed- 
gar Vancourtland, who was gener- 
ally to be found somewhere near 
her, and said, “Talented, pshaw! 
that Mr. Sherman is the greatest 
bore Lever met; I shall not trouble 
myself much about him again.” 

“Take care, Miss Constance, 
Sherman does not make you regret 
that speech, if he ever hears it; 
jor I knew him at the University, 
and in disposition we always classed 
him under the head revengeful.” 

“Oh! I do not fear him,” was 
her laughing reply, as she turned 
to greet some newly arrived guest. 

Robert Sherman had at the same 
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time expressed his opinion quite as 
freely as Constance had hers. He 
did not observe that while he was 
speaking she had approached, and 
as she was in the act of stepping 
forward to put some ordinary ques- 
tion to him, she was transfixed by 
the following words: 

“No, Tracy, do not fear for me ; 
I can not be taken in by any wo- 
man, much less a common flirt like 
Miss de Vere; why, I would rather 
sell my soul to the devil at once, 
than yield my heart to the mercy 
of sucha woman. Icame toR 
to study law, not women, so I shall 
not fall a victim to the purest and 
most lovely, much less to this un- 
principled coquette,” but I mean 
to humble her yet, muttered he to 
himself. 

The tears of angry pride rushed 
to the eyes of Constance, as she 
heard these words, and she mut- 
tered to herself, “ Z will humble 
him yet.” 

Thus did these two vow destruc- 
tion to each other. Not many 
weeks elapsed before Sherman and 
Constance became desperate friends; 
one never seen without the other. 
On dit said how fortunate that two 
so worthy of each other should 
have become so suddenly devoted, 
and the world waited the result. 
But I trembled, for methought, 
there is something strange going 
on there, that I do not understand. 
I trusted Constance did not mean 
to prove treacherous, and thought 
I would speak to her on the sub- 
ject. “Tell me, Constance,” said 
I, “why do you notice this boy so 
particularly ? if you do not mean 
anything, it is very wrong.” 

“ Eva,” said Constance, while she 
looked through me with her great 
monstrous blue eye, “ you love me, 
and I will tell you the truth. At 
first, I began in revenge about a 
little speech I overheard, resolving 
to humble him, and now I am in- 
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terested in spite of myself. I find 
he has a fine and highly cultivated 
mind, and I wish him to respect 
me; my only fear is that he is 
trifling with me.” 

I was astonished to hear such 
words from the lips of Constance 
de Vere, and I felt she was at last 
conquered ; so J resolved to watch, 
for I feared that cold, calculating 
eye of Robert Sherman did not be- 
lie him, and I was anxious for the 
fate of my friend. However, things 
proceeded in the same way, Sher- 
man still devoted, and nothing 
more; and I knew by the uneasy, 
thoughtful look out of Constance’s 
large eyes, which seemed to have 
become quieter than usual, that 
she also knew herself conquered. 
The proud, intellectual Constance 
de Vere, who had half of R—— 
at her feet, writhed at the know- 
ledge that she felt herself in her 
heart won by the boy she at first 
liked, then hated and despised, and 
at last loved; and what made the 
thought still more bitter, was the 
knowledge that she loved, and yet 
had no reason to think that she 
had a return of feeling from him. 
I knew it was agony to a sensitive 
disposition like hers, and I watched 
her as she tried all the art of wo- 
man to win him. He kept her in 
a perfect state of frenzy, always 
devoted in the same earnest way, 
and yet never speaking,—insinua- 
ting love, and then laughing at the 
idea of any one believing in the 
little god. At last he proffered 
her friendship; she knew he had 
given her all he had for her—what 
more could she expect ?—and ac- 
cepted him asa friend. Nothing 
she could do ever gained her more 
than cold friendship; the society 
she once was so fond of had be- 
come distasteful to her, while this 
horrible doubt remained on her 
mind, when suddenly anew thought 
struck her. “ And now I will find 
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out if he loves me or not,” thought 
she; “I will encourage Van Court- 
land, and if he cares for me more 
than a friend, he will be jealous.” 
And Constance tried that danger- 
ous game, so wrong and cruel. 
Van Courtland’s attentions were 
received with an eagerness that re- 
awoke the flickering flame in his 
breast—poor tool; but the boy, 
having given up the chivalric idea 
of revenging his sex, had become 
honest where he loved, for he did 
love Constance (notwithstanding 
his violent scorn at the idea of his 
being taken in), and in his honesty 
was more than a match for the 
worldly and politic woman: had 
he used her own weapons, he never 
would have defeated her, but taking 
the opposite course, he accom- 
plished his purpose. After viewing 
for some time the game Constance 
was playing, he startled her one 
day by the question, “Miss Con- 
stance, do you intend marrying 
Mr. Van Courtland?” while his 
searching gray eyes fastened them- 
selves inquiringly on her face. 
Constance felt she must be true, 
and that he commanded the truth, 
so she answered frankly, “No, Mr. 
Sherman, I do not.” “Then, Miss 
Constance, cease encouraging him, 
for God’s sake; cease your life of 
a flirt, that life-long lie. Do you 
think an honest man would trust 
you, when he sees you remorelessly 
trampling the hearts of his fellow- 
men under foot? I speak as a 
friend.” Had any one else dared 
to say so much to Constance, it had 
never been done again; she would 
have crushed him at once. But 
Sherman knew his power, and knew 
that he alone could soften the fire 
of that eye, venture to rebuke that 
proud spirit, 

“Will you promise me, Con- 
stance, my dear friend, to be true 
from to-day, evermore, with God’s 
help?” 
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“T will.” 

He was satisfied. “And I will 
make her a true woman, in spite 
of herself,” thought he, as he left 
her door; “there is much sterling 
worth, and nobility of soul, in her 
yet, and I shall bend all the energy 
of man to make her the woman 
she ought to be. She calls me 
boy, ha! she feels me man; and I 
love her too, and I will mould her 
to my idea, and my soul she shall 
be.” 

Months rolled by; still Con- 
stance learned no more than he 
was her friend, until the idea be- 
came torture to her, and again she 
tried to make him jealous, but took 
care to encourage a crowd, for she 
knew, were her encouragements 
individualized, she would lose him 
forever. She succeeded; never did 
slie appear but a crowd was around 
her, to re-echo her witticisms; but 
in this crowd Robert Sherman was 
never to be found. Once, only 
once did he approach, and then it 
was to whisper, “Take care, 1 am 
jealous.” Constance’s heart bound- 
ed, for she thought, “ now he is in 
my power ;” butshe replied with, 
“ Pshaw, Mr. Sherman, don’t speak 
of jealousy, that is too childish;” 
and then turned with her most be- 
witching smiles to greet two or 
three would-be dandies, just ad- 
vancing. Sherman remained a few 
moments, to hear her wasting all 
her good sense on these syllabubs 
of society, with a stern expression 
in his eye, and a curl on his lip; 
feeling it was no place for him, he 
said, to Constance, “Thank you, 
Miss de Vere, for thinking me 
childish, and with the hope that 
the brillianey of your present com- 
panions may fully compensate for 
any deficiency of mine, I must bid 
you good evening.” 

“Is he lost,” thought Constance, 
“or can I retrieve myself?” and 
the agony of the thought, that in 
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her heedlessness she had lost him, 
made her feel suddenly faint. She 
was roused by the voice of Van 
Courtland, offering her wine; she 
seized the glass, and drank the con- 
tents at a draught. Complaining 
that the heat of the room had in- 
disposed her, she ordered her car- 
riage and rode home, sick at heart, 
for she felt that she had not been 
true. 

What were the thoughts of Sher. 
man at thistime? After speaking 
to Constance, he had left the room 
and entered a little balcony over- 
hanging the street. Leaning against 
one of the pillars, his pale lips 
quivering with suppressed passion, 
he muttered: “Oh! God, what 
have I done? that my heart should 
be tortured with love for this wo- 
man, this coquette, this vacillating, 
entrancing, dear, and hateful wo- 
man; sooner would I die than love 
her. Yet,I do; but I will conquer 
it—I will tear it out of my heart, 
even if, cancer-like, it has grasped 
the chords of vitality. Has not my 
poverty, curse it, forbidden me the 
ove of woman? and yet I dare to 
think on her, the admired of many, 
who have a greater right to love 
her. She promised me truth, de- 
ceived me, and in spite of all, I 
love her; and if she loves me—I 
have sometimes thought it—if she 
does——but I will find out; let 
me see how I shall go about it. I 
shall try her weapon—jealousy ; 1 
will be devoted no more, and then, 
if she loves me, she were less than 
woman if she does not show it. I 
wonder if she thought I did not see 
her game to find me out; ah! I was 
not so blind, and Constance, I will 
try your game, and if you love me, 
I will humble thy proud spirit, and, 
may be,crush thy heart, even loving 
thee as much as I do.” 

He kept his vow, and Constance 
daily endured the torture of seeing 
him, once so devoted to her, the 
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constant attendant of another. She 
exerted all the powers of her intel- 
lect to draw him once more to her 
side: then she was true—he saw 
it, knew his power, and smiled at 
her efforts, but never ran the risk 
of approach, “She is mine now. 
I know Constance too well to think 
that, loving truly once, she can ever 
change,” were Sherman’s thoughts. 
“I now being safe at any time I 
choose to advance, I will please 
myself, and torture her.” 

Paler grew the cheek of Con- 
stance and sadder her deep blue 
eye. People said she was less bril- 
liant than formerly, and that the 
world had frozen her bright little 
spirit into the chilliness of an ice- 
berg. Men thought that brave 
would be the one who could now 
attempt to create one warm feeling 
in the bosom of her, who had been 
once chided for too much warmth. 

The world wondering kept aloof, 
afraid of her withering sarcasms, 
If any dared approach, they re- 
penied and were surpri-ed at the 
charming, gentle-mannered Miss de 
Vere being so suddenly changed. 
Some asked if she was ill; but one 
knew all, and that one was satisfied 
to his hearts content. Now would 
he approach. 

One bright night in June, Con- 
stance and I were spending the 
evening with a friend at her coun- 
try farm, a short distance from the 
city, where we met several gentle- 
men—as Mrs. Tracy was quite a 
favorite and was gratified at her 
friend coming out to see her gar- 
den, which was considered the 
finest in the southern country, na- 
ture and art having both con- 
tributed largely towards its beauty. 
“These walks, Miss de Vere, are 
celebrated for their flirtations,” said 
the old lady, “the arbors being so 
overgrown with shrubbery as to be 
hardly distinguishable, and a very 
romantic place for lovers to pass 
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an hour or so. You being a very 
attractive young lady, I do not 
think I could trust you to any one 
but my young friend Robert Sher- 
man, who, from his devotion to law, 
cannot raise his eyes, even to you. 
I only warn you not to be sur- 
prised if you hear yourself ad- 
dressed as “ gentlemen of the jury.” 
And now, Mr. Sherman, show 
Miss de Vere your favorite bower, 
although it has been desecrated 
more than once with your dusty 
law books.” 

Constance de Vere found herself 
once more alone with Robert Sher- 
man, and paler grew her cheek as 
she felt that now the crisis must 
come, and I learned that night from 
her own lips, the painful result of 
that interview. I willtry and re- 
late to you as nearly in her own 
words as possible; when she sought 
me it was with a burning fever 
in her veins and a madness in her 
eye. 

“Would you hear all, Eva Gil- 
more, listen! He told me that he 
loved me; yes, he acknowledged 
that, thank God, my love was not 
at least unreturned; he said he 
loved me, madly, truly; he told me 
so under the trees in the soft moon- 
light, and asked me if I believed, 
and would not love him; and then 
did he hear the full confession of 
my long pent up love. Greedily 
did he seem to drink in each ex- 
pression, and I was happy and 
joyful ; but darling Eva, not long. 
After I had finished speaking, I felt 
his searching glance wason me. I 
thought, what now! Alas! I was 
only to know too soon. He took my 
burning hands in his, which were 
cold as the grave, he pressed his 
ice-cold lips on my brow repeat- 
edly. Oh, how cold they were; 
(and she visibly shuddered,) then he 
said in a hollow tone,” 

“Yes Constance, my beloved 
Constance, truly and sincerely do I 
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love you, and ever will love you; 
but Constance, I cannot, wili not, 
ask your hand. Some demon has 
prompted me to win your heart; 
but I can sin nodeeper. God only 
knows the dye is deep enough 
already. My circumstances in life 
will not permit me to marry; I 
would not wed you to poverty; for 
in the future, did I marry you, I 
only see ruin. I rejoice that you 
love me, and yet sorrow, Constance, 
that you must forget me. [ com- 
mand it, and when you marry some 
one else, and feel the charm of a 
happy household, think of me as a 
living body, but dead soul.” 

“Eva, I felt crushed, broken 
hearted, insulted. I started from 
his encircling arm, while I felt the 
flush of angry pride rush to my 
brow, and said : 

“Do you bid me forget you, 
Robert Sherman, after having 
worked yourself in and around my 
heart? Do you bid me forget you, 
after driving every friend from my 
side? Do you bid me forget you ? 
Bid the sun stand still, bid men 
cease to die, bid God cease being 
merciful; then only bid me forget 
you! No, it is impossible, it can- 
not be, I must remember, even if it 
is to hate. And do you insult me 
by the supposition that I could 
marry some one else, when you 
have just heard my confession of 
love to you, which has burned my 
heart to the core, and which you 
had never known, had you prefaced 
your love by your final speech. It 
was not honest in you—but you 
have heard it, and it is not to be 
retracted; for, with a woman of my 
disposition, to love once, is to love 
forever. Do you suppose for a mo- 
ment that I would give an honest 
man, who would give me his all, the 
remains of a heart broken by you? 
No! people think me false and a flirt, 
but in that respect, I will be true. 
Your poverty was no objection to 
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me. I have always lived on a 
moderate income, and expected to 
do the same, or I had never en- 
couraged you; had I known your 
timid heart, I had never loved 
you. I think you have acted to- 
wards me as a villain, and only 
wish I had words bitter enough for 
your black heart.” 

Constance ceased, and we were 
silent, for I knew she wished sym- 
pathy of heart, not words, and that 
she could better bear her suffering 
alone. That night I was called to 
the bed side of Constance, raving 
in brain fever. It made my heart 
weep to hear her frantic calls, in- 
termingled with scornful epithets 
of Robert Sherman, and as I looked 
and listened, I learned a lesson, in 
seeing the admired, intellectual, 
proud, cultivated Constance de 
Vere, stretched powerless by the 
almighty power of love for one, 
who had been worthy, with every 
quality of brain and of heart, had 
he been less governed by avarice, 
and more by feeling. Weeks passed 
before the delirium of Constance 
left her, and then it was but to die; 
and God was kind to give her that 
one short lucid week. I was with 
her to the last, and she begged meto 
take warning from her life, and not 

lace too much confidencein myself. 
Bat above all, dear Eva, shun the 
world, for the men there whom 
we call the votaries of the world, 
will deceive, no matter how pleas- 
ing an aspect they wear. I donot 
mean by votaries of the world, men 
who frequent ball rooms, for they 
are the most innocent among them; 
but those who, having no principles 
of their own, are governed in every 
thought and action by conven- 
tionality. 

I believe, Eva, that only in the 
retired paths of life do we meet 
those we can trust, those who have 
principles of their own, founded 
on a rock that can not be shaken. 
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I have delighted in society as in 
books, classing the quiet of society 
and the religious of books together, 
in the reading of which I never in- 
dulged ; hence my want of consola- 
tion in my last great trial. I have 
lived in an ideal world, and the 
only thing that ever has been real 
to me, is this my death bed. Yes, I 
feel that death is real. Faithful and 
true, as such, I can meet him with 
joy. Inever thought I could have 
been ever brought willingly to con- 
template death, but when the hol- 
lowness of this world is once pre- 
sented to view, we immediately fly 
to religion for comfort, and to death 
for relief. I know I have not long to 
live, my first thought before re- 
ligion received me in her arms, 
was to live and be revenged; my 
second, since death has lost its ter- 
rors, is to pity and to die.” 

That was the last conversation 
I had with Constance. She died. 
I mourned, and all mourned her; 
and he, Robert Sherman, mourned 
her too. I saw him six months 
after her death; he was pale and 
emaciated. 

Miss Eva, he said, you loved her 
too, pity me. His voice became 
too choked for utterance ; he turned 
away; it was the last time I ever 
saw him; but I pitied him from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Sometime afterwards I heard of 
him in the far South, where he had 
gained a name, reputation and 
the wealth, for the want of which, 
he had broken her heart. 

I wondered if he was happy. I 
doubted it, and my doubt was con- 
firmed by a letter I received just 
before I came to the Springs, ad- 
dressed “to her friend,” and all 
that was in it was “pity me, I live. 
Robert Sherman.” 

Not a week after the reception 
of this letter, I saw a notice in a 
New Orleans paper, of the death of 
Robert Sherman, a young, but dis- 
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tinguished lawyer, who died of yel- Can any one who was Constance’s 
low fever, after a very short illness, friend, frequent these scenes, which 
aged twenty-eight years. speak so plainly of her? 

Clara, is your question answered ? 





A CUBAN AREYTO. 
I. 

Come, while the evening sets sweet and clear, 

And the winds are hush’d and the air is balm, 
Sing me a Cuban Areyto, dear, 

Of the vine, the orange and bending palm ; 
Paint me the scene, the sweet serene, 

Of that clime of bliss, ere the Spaniard came ; 
When the simple child of the clime ran wild, 

Nor needed the fig leaf to hide his shame! 
Sing, while the sunset is mild and clear, 
Sing me a Cuban Areyto, dear. 


Il. 
Paint me the gentle slope of hills, 
Cover’d with vintage down to the sea; 
Show me the flash of the limpid rills, 
As they leapt from the thickets, bright and free ; 
Let me feel the gush, the happy flush, 

That love on the innocent heart bestows ; 
The clime, as at first, ere the Spanish thirst, 
And brutal avarice, crush’d with blows ! 

Sing me a simple Areyto, dear, 
Of the ancient beauty that harbor’d there. 


jul. 
Oh! how glad was the human life, 
That then they knew, inthat Eden clime; 
Never a passion that grew to strife, 
Never a feeling that led to crime ; 
With the dance and song, they hurried along, 
Till, like children at play, they sank to rest, 
Dreaming of play, some other day, 
With still a new secret for blessing and bless’d! 
Ah! coulds’t thou feel it, and sing it, dear, 
As sang the gay children that gambol’d there! 
Iv. 
Paint me the groups, as they wander’d away, 
Plucking the fruits from the shrub and tree ; 
While the Patriarch sate, where the shadows lay, 
As now I sit and listen to thee: 
And wanton’d the breeze, o’er the summer seas, 
And the sun set gleaming in purple and gold, 
While the song went free, o’er the placid sea, 
As chasing each other, the billows roll’d, . 
And broke on the ear, with a voice of cheer, 
Such as I'd have thy Areyto, dear. 


Vv. 


Ah! what have we lost, and what have we won, 
By the change from the savage to social state ? 
We have blighted the fruits, we have mock’d the sun, 
In our growth to a greater and grander fate! 
We have great increase, but we have no peace ; 
We have pride and wealth and a mighty name; 
But the innocent play. of that virgin day, 
Is vanish’d, that never knew pride or shame! 
Oh! sing me a Cuban Areyto, dear, 
When love had no feeling of shame or fear! 
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The Vision of Mirza. 


THE VISION OF MIRZA. 


Each pious rite performed, the moon’s fifth day, 
On Bagdad’s heights, the merchant Mirza, 
Grateful to Heaven for all its ceaseless care, 
He gave the day to solitude and prayer, 

As all his race had done ; with brow serene 
And tranquil eye, he viewed the varied scene; 
Mosque, gilded minaret, before him stood, 
There Tigris rolled his fertilizing flood, 

Here, at his feet, beside o’ershadowing rocks, 
The careful shepherds fed their roving flocks. 

He gazed and thought bow vain is human life, 
It’s short lived pleasures and it’s idle strife, 
Whate’er the lot that Providence may give, 

How marked with ills the life that mortals live. 

As thus he thought or said, a form and face 
Of more than mortal dignity and grace 
Rose to his view—a genius of the hill, 

Or angel sent by Allah to fullfil 

Some task of love—a shepherd’s garb he wore, 

A shepherd’s simple pipe the spirit bore ; 

It touched his lips—on Mirza’s ravished ear 

Stole the sweet sounds unbodied spirits hear, 
When from the memory with entrancing sway 
Heaven’s music sweeps all trace of earth away. 
They ceased, the Minstrel beckoned, Mirza went, 
Before his feet with lowly reverence bent 

And wept with joy—the spirit gently led 

His footsteps to the loftiest cliff, and said— 

I know your thoughts, now Eastward look and say 
What unknown forms those Eastern scenes display. 

A dismal vale I see, a mass enshrouds 
Each end alike, of black descending clouds ; 

I see a broad swift stream, but shadows close 
The part from whence or where the river flows. 

He looked again, athwart the turbid flood, 
Dim each extreme, a bridge on arches stood, 
Three-score and ten complete, and where it ends, 
Crumbling and frail another score extends ; 
Along the bridge, in one unbroken mass, 

A countiess multitude of myriads pass, 

And as the rushing millions onward prest, 

Horror and pity filled the gazer’s breast ; 

For while the crowds the unknown path explore, 

Trap-doors unseen along the treacherous floor 
Betray their steps—and, hurrying as they go, 

They fall and drop into the gulf below ; 

Fast as they drop, the roaring surges sweep 

The crowds away and whelm them in the deep. 

Some tread the dangerous path with sober pace, 
Some like a fiery courser in the race, 

Others run on, with thoughtless folly gay, 
Chasing bright bubbles in their careless way ; 
With noisy shout and drunken joy elate 
Troops reel along and stagger to their fate, 
While bands in bright — with furious air, 
Impel the traveller on the lurking snare. 
Along the crumbling arches still a few 
Feeble and faint their weary march pursue, 
And slowly onward as they lingering creep, 
Cleave to the path till hurled into the deep. 

Above the central course ,of various hue 
And various aspect, birds unceasing flew, 
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The Vision of Mirza. 


And rosy forms with soft alluring smile, 


Like bright winged boys, the passing crowds beguile. 


What mean the vale, the bridge, the rolling tide, 
Then Mirza asked. the gentle guide replied, 
The vale is misery’s vale, the tide is time, 
The bridge man’s life of sorrow, sin and crime; 
The traps diseases, accidents, and all 
The various ends that human life befall ; 
The birds it’s passions all that mortals move, 
Fear, malice, envy, avarice, hate and love ; 
You see the doom of man with evils rife, 
The woes, the snares, the vanities of life. 
Alas! said Mirza, surely may we deem 
Man’s few short years a dark distempered dream. 
But look again, the spirit said, below, 
Mark the dim shades where time’s sad travellers go. 
As Mirza looked again, the shadows rise, 
A sea of glory spreads before his eyes ; 
An endless wall of adamant divides 
The mighty ocean into adverse sides ; 
Above the left, dark lurid clouds are rolled, 
And mist and gloom the boundless space enfold: 
The right is steeped in floods of ruddy light 
With sparkling waves and countless islands bright, 
Green lovely isles of birds and fruits and flowers, 
Where mirth and music lead the joyous hours, 
Where beauteous forms in radiant vesture roam, 
And all of Hope’s lost treasures find a home. 
You see the blest abodes, the spirit said, 
The calm eternal mansions of the dead, 
The dead who love through life, from early youth 
To age, the voice of charity and truth. 
Beyond the farthest ken of seraph’s eye, 
Spreads the fair sea, the happy islands lie, 
There unimagined joys of sound and sight 
Fill every heart with ever new delight— 
You wish an eagle’s wing to take you there, 
The spirit smiling said, but vain the prayer: 
Save through the bridge and by the rolling tide 
No mortal wins a way to either side. 
Still Mirza gazed, and what at last he said 
Of that dim side with lurid shadows spread, 
Before whose scenes the curtained wall is drawn, 
He turned to ask, the spirit guide was gone; 
And as he looked again, the bridge, the stream, 
The sea, the isles, had vanished like a dream ; 
And spread before his eyes there stood again 
The city minarets, the dusty plain, 
The watchful shepherds seated on their rocks, 
Bagdad’s long valley and it’s herds and flocks. 


LOVE. 


Love. born in doubts is nursed in fears ; 
Breathes but in sighs and bathes in tears ; 
And thus his life he still renews, 

As richest flowers are fed with dews. 
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A PAGE OF THE STATUTES—HISTORICAL EXPLANATION. 


There is nothing in the Histories 
of our State, except a sentence of 
Dr. Ramsay, which explains the 
facts stated in the third volume of 
the Statutes at Large, page 273, 
viz: that there are no Acts of As- 
sembly for the year 1730, none for 
1729, none for 1728. Perhaps 
during no equal time in the history 
of the Colony, was the Legislature 
oftener in session, or greater una- 
nimity displayed by the Assembly 
for the enactment of at least one 
law, which they thought most con- 
ducive to the welfare of the Pro- 
vince. 

In reading the recorded proceed- 
ings of those years—such of them 
as remain to us—more will attract 
the attention than the simple fact 
of the failure to enact laws. Some- 
thing might be noticed of that per- 
severance and mutual fidelity, by 
which the people had lately an- 
nulled the power of the proprie- 
tors; something to remind us that 
they were the fathers of those who 
achieved our independence of the 
Crown; and if we look neither to 
the past nor future of that period, 
there is still much to interest us, 
in the views maintained on certain 
rights and privileges, and on some 
subjects of political economy—for 
the great currency question then 
agitated the Colony. 

The Royal Government in Caro- 
lina was based at first on 124 articles 
of instruction. By one of these, 
the administration devolved on the 
“ eldest Councillor,” in case of the 
death or absence of the Governor, 
provided no commissioned Lieu- 
tenant-Governor were in the Pro- 
vince. When Nicholson returned 
to England, in 1725, the Hon. Ar- 
thur Middleton, the «!dest Council- 


lor, became President of the Coun- 
cil, and Commander-in-Chief of 
South Carolina. He had _ been 
prominent in the revolution of 
1719, in bringing the Colony under 
the Royal Government. In his 
present station, he exhibited an un- 
deviating adherence to his duty to 
the King, and a firm opposition to 
encroachments by those with whom 
he had been formerly associated— 
many of whom had the spirit of 
progress, liberty and revolution still 
unsatisfied within them. What- 
ever may have been said of him 
by Judge Whitaker, and the com- 
plaining Mr. Coulliette, and even 
rudely insinuated by the Assembly 
in one of their messages to him, 
we may ascribe to political ani- 
mosity. It is not necessary to look 
for the sources of the extraordinary 
opposition to him, beyond the un- 
flinching antagonism of himself and 
the Council to a favorite measure 
of the Assembly and people. He 
believed it his duty to oppose their 
plans. They believed it their duty 
and interest to persist in them. He 
and they, therefore, in unyielding 
attitudes, went gradually down, step 
by step, in trouble, for three years, 
till Governor Johnson arrived from 
England. 

Nicholson’s favorite expression, 
repeated in almost every address 
and message to the Commons, was 
“the two inseparables, his Majesty’s 
interest and service, and that of 
this Province.” Middleton’s was, 
“his Majesty’s Royal Prerogative,” 
repeated and adhered to in the 
strictest sense of duty. Nichol- 


son’s “two inseparables” never 
hindered his kindly yielding to the 
manifestly good measures of the 
Commons. He even indulged them 
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with an increased issue of paper 
money. While true to the King, 
he was very generous to all whom 
he governed. The brave old man, 
when he came, brought a Prayer 
Book for each member of the As- 
sembly; when he left, he bestowed 
a father’s benediction upon them. 
He went away poorer than he 
came; for he spent more than his 
income on the Province, and re- 
fused to accept a present from the 
Assembly. Middleton was of a 
sterner nature, and the encroaching 
disposition of the recently success- 
ful people forced him to raise the 
barrier of “Royal Prerogative” so 
high that his heart was hid behind 
it. But though our present senti- 
ments naturally incline us to sym- 
pathize with the people, we must 
say, with admiration, that in the 
unequal conflict, Middleton yielded 
not an inch to their demands when 
he thought he was bound to resist 
them, although he saw his opposi- 
tion bringing his government to the 
brink of ruin. 

In giving a succinct narrative of 
this legislative contest, it will be best 
to begin about the time of the 
passing of the two Acts noticed in 
the Statutes for the year 1727.— 
The disagreement between the Up- 
per and Lower Houses, appears to 
have begun with the arrest of Land- 
grave Smith, in June of that year, 
on a charge of high treason.— 
Smith was, at the time, a member 
of the Assembly, which was not 
then in session. On account of 
popular disturbances, and the peti- 
tion of many gentlemen, especially 
the merchants, the Assembly was 
summoned to meet on August 2d. 
On the first day of their meeting, 
they sent to the Upper House a 
Bil! concerning the duties of the 
Chief Justice, (it was by his war- 
rant that Smith had been arrested) 
and to secure “ the liberties of the 
subjects within this Province.” At 
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the same time, Smith petitioned 
the Assembly to hear him through 
counsel, at the bar of the House, 
on the question of the legality of 
his commitment, and his right to 
an Habeas Corpus. The Council, 
on the ground that his Majesty’s 
Prerogative was involved, demanded 
immediately a copy of the memo- 
rial and petition presented by Smith 
to the Assembly, and of their Re- 
solutions granting him a hearing. 
The Assembly not answering im- 
mediately, the Council, the same 
day, repeated their demand; “as 
the King’s prerogative is concerned, 
and you have not thought fit to re- 
spond, I therefore, now,” said 
Middleton, “in his Majesty’s name, 
require and command that you 
forthwith comply.” They replied, 
but not in time for him to receive 
their answer till the next day: 
“Had your Honor desired copies 
of them, instead of demanding 
and requiring and commanding 
them, we would readily have sent 
them’ to your Honor. We have, 
however, directed our Clerk to de- 
liver copies of them to any person 
your Honor will order to receive 
them.” Middleton’s position was, 
that the crime of High Treason 
was “examinable and triable only 
in the King’s Courts,” and to them 
belonged the question of granting 
the Habeas Corpus. - “ I cannot sit 
at the head of the government, and 
see its rights so notoriously invaded 
under false notions of liberty,” 
“nor will I suffer such violations 
of his Majesty’s Prerogative in my 
administration.” When Secretary 
Hart, of the Council, carried this 
answer to the Lower House, he 
found the stairs so crowded that 
he had much trouble to get into 
the room above. When he suc- 
ceeded in getting up, he found 
Nicholas Trott (not a member, but 
invited for the purpose) “ endeavor- 
ing to produce precedents before 
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the House, why Landgrave Thomas 
Smith ought to be admitted to bail.” 
On hearing this, Middleton instantly 
broke up their sitting, by pro- 
roguing them till September. 

We need not notice further this 
case of high treason (the second 
in the history of the Colony), nor 
the popular commotions connected 
with it. The charge was, for 
Smith’s “composing and publish- 
ing a seditious libel; for drawing 
together seditious, riotous, and tu- 
multuous assemblies, and gathering 
together numbers of armed men, 
and disturbing the peace,” &.— 
Smith, however, was guilty of noth- 
ing but an attempt (with injudi- 
cious zeal) to get up a general pe- 
tition about the grievances of the 
people. These grievances may be 
seen in the following sentences, 
from a “Representation of the In- 
habitants of South Carolina,” ad- 
dressed to the Council in June; 
the chief causes of complaint are, 
the malice and extortion of a set of 
men who are in power—that, 
though Courts are in the country, 
the inhabitants are “hauled to town 
and tried, it may be, a hundred 
miles from home”—the liberty of 
Englishmen is thus taken away; 
that of being tried by their peers 
and neighbors,—that they defend 
and maintain a “government which 
will not protect” them, and are left 
a sacrifice to “base judges” and 
“ griping lawyers, and also to ex- 
tortioners, who very often make 
them pay three or four times as 
much as is their just due, and this 
for the want of a Tender Law of 
country produce, or a sufficient 
quantity of paper bills for the 
trade of the Province,”—the un- 
fairness of taxing all negroes alike, 
“the aged, suckling and decrepid 
pay the same tax as the best,”— 
the injustice of the land tax, “some 
pay 10s. for land, others 15s. for 
such as is not worth the twentieth 
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part as much,” &. “ Who,” they 
conclude, “ will, or rather can, suffer 
oppression, when they have it in 
their power to free themselves? 
"Tis contrary to nature; and we 
wust either leave the Province, or 
redress ourselves as God shall ena- 
ble and direct us.” 

It is necessary to our narrative, to 
quote here certain resolutions of the 
Representatives of these liberty-lov- 
ing “inhabitants of South Carolina,” 
passed on the first day of the session 
of which we have already spoken: 

“ Resolved, That it is the un- 
doubted right of his Majesty’s free 
born subjects within this Prov- 
ince to represent their grievances 
to the Governor and Council and 
Assembly for the time being, jointly 
or separately, and to petition to 
have them redressed. Resolved, 
That whoever asserts the contrary 
is a betrayer of the rights and lib- 
erties of the people. Resolved, 
That all commitments and prose- 
cutions for such petitioning are ille- 
gal. Resolved, That by the Elec- 
tion Act now in force, the Assem- 
bly of this Province ought to sit 
once in six months. Resolved, 
That this present Assembly was 
prorogued from the 11th day of 
March last to the second Tuesday 
in October, which is seven months, 
notwithstanding the Election Act 
aforementioned. Resolved, That 
this House never proposed to the 
Council any Bill that was dis- 
advantageous to the public, or con- 
trary to his Majesty’s royal orders 
and instructions, and that all insin- 
uations to the contrary are highly 
reflecting upon the honor and dig- 
nity of this House.” 

This last resolution was in con- 
tradiction to what the President 
had stated in his Proclamation on 
the 17th of June. 

Before the prorogation till Sep- 
tember expired, the Assembly were 
summoned (24th Aug.) on account 
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of Indian affairs. They took ex- 
ception to the President’s late “ un- 
precedented Proclamation,” (Aug. 
24th) for proroguing them when 
they were “only asserting the priv- 
ileges of those we represent.” Af- 
ter despatching the Indian affairs 
by sending agents to the Creeks 
and Cherokees, and accepting the 
offer of the gallant Col. Palmer 
against the Yemassees (which pro- 
duced the only Acts for the year 
1727) they proposed a Bill for pro- 
moting the currency of gold and 
silver. 

It was this Bill which clogged 
the wheels of legislation for the 
next three years. On its first read- 
ing it was rejected by Council, with 
the assurance they would pass no 
such measure. The irritated As- 
sembly wished to know if they were 
to be reduced to “vassals and 
slaves,” having their Bill rejected 
before debate, and without consul- 
tation between the two Houses. 
“T care not,” said Middleton, “for 
your unjust and invidious reflec- 
tions.” And the members of Coun- 
cil, apart from the President, 
thought it proper also to reply 
through Mr. Izard,—“we are ac- 
countable to his Majesty, and not 
to you; we are not in the least 
concerned at your invidious reflec- 
tions upon our refusing to pass your 
Bill.” 

An election now occurred for a 
new Assembly, which convened the 
following January. There can be 
no doubt of a popular agitation on 
the Currency Bill, and of the elec- 
tion of Representatives distinctly on 
that issue. The provisions of this 
Bill, as originally reported, are on 
the Assembly Journal ; but its char- 
acter, and the arguments for it and 
against it, may be gleaned from 
what follows, 

Col. Wm. Dry, elected Speaker 
of the Assembly, being presented, 
as usual, to the President of the 
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Council, claimed for his House 
their accustomed privileges, com- 
prised in the expressions, “ freedom 
of debate, protection in our persons, 
and free access to your Honor.” 
Some members elect (Thos. Lynch, 
Charles Lewis, Michael Darby, 
James Stobo, Wm. McMahan, and 
John Bee,) would only qualify be- 
fore the Council by holding up the 
right hand in swearing, and not 
upon the Holy Evangelists. Mid- 
dleton therefore refused them a seat 
in the Assembly. The other mem- 
bers thereupon passed a Bill en- 
abling them to qualify. This the 
Council unanimously rejected, be- 
cause contrary to the Royal Instruc- 
tions. The instructions to Nichol- 
son,—the constitutional form of the 
Royal Government in Carolina,— 
are before us, and no specific form 
of taking the oaths is therein en- 
joined. It could not have escaped 
the memory of Middleton, that 
when Nicholson met his first As- 
sembly in June, 1721, Robert Fen- 
wick, Thomas Lynch and Michael 
Darby, (two of whom were among 
the present number) took the same 
ground, and being objected to, the 
Assembly stated that it had been 
the custom, from the beginning of 
the Colony, to allow the oaths to 
be taken according to the persua- 
sion of the person sworn ; and Nich- 
olson yielding, until his Majesty’s 
pleasure could be known, appointed 
Middleton and another of the Coun- 
cil to administer the oaths accord- 
ingly. Perhaps Nicholson or the 
President had received additional 
instructions on the subject, for the 
Assembly pressed the matter no 
further, but sent up again the Bill 
regulating the currency. It was 
rejected by Council, who argued 
that if it fixed the same rates for 
coins as the Act of the British Par- 
liament, 6 Anne,—it was unneces- 
sary ; if different rates, then for that 
reason it could not pass, the said 
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Act being of force in the Province. 
The Assembly were also anxious to 
fix the rate of discount, for a term 
of years, on their paper money as 
a protection to the people. A few 
excellent papers were produced by 
the discussion, copies of which were 
transmitted to England. The ar- 
guments of the Council were from 
the pen of Ralph Izard, to whom, 
it appears, the whole subject on 
their side was committed. We 
will surely be excused for the space 
occupied by the following passages, 
as we have no remains of the ora- 
tory of that period. 

“You would attempt,” said Mr. 
Izard, to “settle the course of Ex- 
change (which is always governed 
by trade) by an Act of Assembly, 
a thing never before attempted in 
any part of Europe, much less in 
the subordinate governments in 
America.” You would make laws 
in contravention of Acts of Parlia- 
ment and in contempt of his Ma- 
jesty’s instructions. “Must we for- 
ever make laws to relieve people 
under their own folly and extrava- 
gance, and break the good and 
wholesome laws of the Province 
as fast as we make them, for the 
same reason? But now the people 
are made easy. Something must 
be done to ease them, or rather to 
please them. What ease is it to 
tell a man that if he knows whereby 
to get twenty-five po. ds Procla- 
mation money, he may gu 2nd dis- 
charge a debt of one hundred pounds 
this currency, when he has no 
means whereby he may come at 
the twenty-five pounds Proclama- 
tion money? If he has bills to 
oe that Proclamation money, 

e does not want it, because he 
may discharge his debt with those 
bills according to his contract, 
without any more trouble. Here’s 
a terrible cry about the bills be- 
coming Proclamation money! Did 
not the country people, no longer 
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ago than last summer, buy of the 
merchants above a thousand ne- 
groes, and when the merchants 
bartered for rice, did not the gen- 
erality refuse it, and contracted for 
current money? How are these 
things of a piece? But the further 
consequence of the Bill before us, 
can be nothing else than this—that 
after a debtor has kept his creditor 
as long out of his debt as he thinks 
fit, he shall discharge it whenever 
he pleases by paying £20 Procl. 
money for £100 this currency ; 
and let the bills be at what dis- 
count they will, the trader shall 
have no more, though the bond be 
to pay current bills and the ex- 
change should fall 20 per cent. 
But ’tis said the people expect 
great things of this Assembly.— 
Yes, we know very well what they 
expect. They do expect that you 
will pass this very Bill. That this 
currency shall be never of any 
greater value than it is. And they 
expect we should pass it too. And 
when the worst comes to the worst, 
they can pay a debt of £100 this 
currency for £25 Procl. money 
seven years hence. As to the time 
they intend to pay it, let them 
alone for that!) The summons Act 
is taken away, and the Marshal 
may go a hundred times before 
they be at leisure to be at home. 
If the Marshal meet them by chance, 
tis but to oppose him. No, gen- 
tlemen, we can’t raise the posse 
comitatus every day to get in pri- 
vate debts as we are now forced to 
do to get in the public taxes. You 
may see into these things, if you 
please, as well as we.” 

The following is a specimen of 
the reply of the Assembly : 

Did not you in 1721 in appro- 
priating fees for the public officers, 
do the very thing we now propose, 
and thought it then no “ breach or 
contravention” of Acts of Parlia- 
ment or contempt of his Majesty’s 
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Instructions? Did not yow settle 
the course of Exchange on 23d 
June, 1722, by your law for raising 
the salary of the clergy? When 
you passed that Act you did “not 
think it an extraordinary attempt 
contrary to the universal practice 
of all Europe, to entrust yourselves 
(as church commissioners) with 
settling and adjusting the ex- 
change as occasion should require, 
though you make it a heavy charge 
against the late Assembly to lodge 
such a power in the whole Legis- 
lative Body of the Province. Nor 
can we forbear putting you in mind 
that the same individual persons 
who have the honor to compose his 
Majesty’s Council joined with some 
of the principal merchants in this 
Province, in pursuance of the author- 
ity given them by the before-men- 
tioned act, thought it just and reason- 
able unusually to settle the clergy’s 
salaries at 400 per cent advance or 
£500 in paper bills for £100 Proe. 
money. But this is a power that 
we neither desire nor contend for, 
nor had the late Assembly pro- 
posed it, but by the influence and 
recommendation of some of the 
gentlemen of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil, and we are therefore surprised 
at your extraordinary conduct in 
making this the reason for rejecting 
the Bill. “As we have fully made 
it appear to you from your own 
arguments, supported and illustrated 
by your own practice and example, 
that there is nothing intended by 
the Bill of an unusual and extraor- 
dinary nature, so we shall in like 
manner prove that neither his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Prerogative, the trade 
and shipping of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, or the property of 
the subjects are affected, injured or 
invaded.” 

We have proposed, and we sup- 
port this Bill from no “sinister 
motive, no affectation of popularity, 
no prejudice to any set of men, no 
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interest distinct from the people 
we represent, nor opposite to the 
interest of any person of any degree 
or employment whatever, who reg- 
ulate their actions by reason and 
justice. None of these, we say, 
have been the parents of this Bill, 
nor would any member of this 
House be a patron of it, if it dis- 
covered the remotest token of such 
a descent.” 

The paper money issued by the 
Assembly, in times of exigency, had 
reached an amount not easily can- 
celled by taxation, while the annual 
taxes for supporting the govern- 
ment and protecting the Province 
were as much as the people could 
well bear. The depreciation of this 
currency, the clamors of merchants 
at home and in England, and the 
consequent interference of the pro- 
prietors, and afterwards the King, 
that they should issue no more but 
redeem what was already outstand- 
ing,—the small amount of coin at 
any time in the Province, because 
their paper money was not wanted 
abroad while the importation of 
slaves and manufactures kept the 
balance of trade against them—the 
necessity of making rice, pitch and 
tar a medium of exchange and a 
legal tender, if they cancelled their 
currency—all this occasioned great 
financiering to preserve the public 
credit, keep a currency afloat and 
pass on the ancestral burden of the 
public debts to the next genera- 
tion. The Assembly had formed 
a plan that in their judgment was 
admirably good, Royal Instructions 
being no bar to it; and the people 
warmly supported them because 
the plan seemed to promise some 
indefinite way for every man to pay 
his private debts, while the taxes 
also were not increased. Since we 
have digressed from our narrative 
in making these remarks, we will 
add that though the Council’s op- 
position thwarted the Assembly’s 








policy at this time, it was so far 
successful under Gov. Johnson in 
1736, that the issue of paper bills 
or credit was largely increased ; 
but Middleton and others of the 
Council protested, even then, 
against the acquiescence of the 
majority. This protest may be 
seen in Ramsay, vol. 2d. 

After the unanimous rejection of 
their Bill, the Assembly called on 
Council for a proposition, on their 
part, for the relief of the people in 
this matter. With great shrewd- 
ness they replied, we will pass your 
Bill with a saving clause to make 
the enactment dependent on the 
concurrence of the King. The As- 
sembly now concluded that they 
could not pass an Act to raise sup- 
plies for the support of the govern- 
ment—but proposed to devote to 
this end the funds already appro- 
priated for the expedition against 
the Creek Indians; the saving clause 
in their Currency Bill had been 
omitted, they said, because its pro- 
visions were of immediate neces- 
sity, not because they doubted his 
Majesty’s concurrence. Middleton 
was glad they had at length ac- 
knowledged their duty by some 
means to furnish supplies, but they 
had not taken the right course. 
He declines to divert the appro- 
priated funds from their proper ob- 
ject. Committees of Conference 
were now appointed ; that from the 
Council with special instruction to 
consent to no Currency Bill without 
the saving clause. Seven Bills were 
agreed upon, one to make the cur- 
rency of the Province £140,000 
(£20,000 sterling ;)— another, to 
promote the currency of silver; 
another to raise the necessary sup- 
plies. But while Middleton and 
the Council were anxious to des- 
patch the Supply Bill, the Assem- 
bly were equally anxious first to 
despatch the Currency Bill. The 
Council took it up and rejected it; 
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its saving clause having been al- 
tered or omitted by the Assembly. 
Fourteen weeks of the session had 
now elapsed. On the 11th May, 
1728, when both Houses were 
doubtless weary with unprofitable 
work, their disputes were terminated 
for the time by Mr. John Brown, 
Messenger of the Assembly. He 
was sent to arrest the Chief Justice 
for not attending the House to 
answer for refusing the Habeas 
Corpus to Landgrave Smith. Mr. 
Brown, with his rod of office, rudely 
opened the door of the Council 
Chamber, and without addressing 
any one, went up to the Chief 
Justice, who was engaged before 
the Council, and handed him a 
paper. The President asked, “ what 
he wanted? and how he durst open 
the door and come into the Council 
chamber without leave?” He an- 
swered, “he had a warrant for taking 
the Chief Justice. Whereupon the 
Honorable the President bid him 
get him down stairs; which he not 
readily complying with, the Presi- 
dent took him by the sleeve and 
turned him out of the room.” 

The Hon. Mr. Izard immediately 
drew up this paper: “It is with 
the utmost concern to us of his 
Majesty's Council, to find that after 
a long and tedious attendance at 
the Board for the space of fourteen 
weeks, the Lower House of Assem- 
bly have taken no steps, either for 
guarding the southern frontiers or 
for the support of his Majesty’s 
Government, the chief end for which 
they were called together, and 
which your Honor chiefly recom- 
mended to them in your speech at 
the first opening of the sessions. 
That, notwithstanding your Honor 
has so often repeated to them the 
ill consequences of their neglect in 
not providing for the security and 
support of this Province and His 
Majesty’s Government here, yet 
still there is not the least prospect 
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of their inclination to pay any re- 
gard or obedience to what is so re- 
commended to them, unless we do 
agree with them to pass unwar- 
rantable laws, whereby the trade of 
this Province, and the property. of 
His Majesty’s subjects are greatly 
affected, and expressly contrary to 
His Majesty’s instructions. 

“That ever since the meeting of 
this Assembly, H. M. Council have 
been ignominiously treated by the 
Lower House, in their insulting mes- 
sages, for refusing our concurrence 
to such laws whereby they took 
upon themselves to settle the price 
of foreign coin in America, with a 
non obstante of any law to the con- 
trary, when, at the same time, we 
gave them notice of the Statute of 
the sixth of her late Majesty, Queen 
Anne, extending to all His Ma- 
jesty’s Plantations; at other times, 
to settle the course of Exchange 
by Act of Assembly; and, at other 
times, to set a value upon private 
debts, and giving the debtors liberty 
to pay their creditors in what spe- 
cie they please,” &e. The Assem- 
bly was then unanimously dissolved, 
and proclamation thereof made at 
the usual places in Charles Town, 
with the beating of the drum. 

On the 10th July a new Assem- 
bly convened, consisting chiefly of 
the old Representatives whom the 
people thought fit to re-elect. Col. 
Dry was again chosen Speaker, and 
made the same opening speech, 
only “ demanding” this time a con- 
servation of their privileges. The 
President rejoined he would not 
invade theirs, and “desired them 
not to invade his.” But do pass 
the Tax bill for supplies; the gar- 
risons need their pay; the men at 
Fort Moore have already given no- 
tice of quitting, and, if not paid, 
the other garrisons will follow their 
example. The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty in England contemplate mak- 
ing Port Royal a place of rendez- 
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vous for H. M. ships-of-war. Do 
whatever is necessary to assist in 
the survey of that harbor, and never 
mind the currency; I have news 
that a Governor will soon be ap- 
ointed, who will doubtless have 
instructions to settle that matter. 
The obdurate Assembly were of 
opinion that it was “ absolutely ne- 
cessary” to settle it now ; and sent 
up a “Bill to establish a sufficient 
fund of gold and silver, and also to 
call in and sink the paper currency 
of this Province,” which the Coun- 
cil immediately rejected. Several 
members of Assembly, from the 
excessive heat of the season, 
were sick, and the rest requested 
an adjournment till September.— 
This was refused; they must first 
pass a Tax bill. But more mem- 
bers were taken sick. One of these 
was prevailed on to stay to make 
their number nineteen—a business 
uorum. They then adjourned 
themselves to 22d. On that day, 
only the Speaker and two members 
met. By the 25th, they all dis- 
persed. As this seemed to be “on 
set purpose,” the President dissolved 
the Assembly, and new writs were 
issued, returnable 17th September. 
At that date, the people sent 
back chiefly their old Representa- 
tives. But day after day passed, 
and a sufficient number not assem- 
bling to make a House, the Presi- 
dent prorogued them to the 6th 
November. When that time came, 
the members were reluctant to leave 
their harvesting, and were pro- 
rogued to the 20th, on which day 
“several” met, and requested an 
adjournment. The President “was 
sorry he was obliged to spend so 
much of his own and the Council’s 
time to so little purpose. He had 
waited all this week, and would 
still wait till to-morrow noon-tide, 
to see if the gentlemen would come 
to Town to attend their duty.”— 
November 23d, “there being no 
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appearance of the meeting of the 
Lower House this morning, but in- 
stead thereof, several members, who 
were in Town, took horse and went 
away,” the dissolution of this As- 
sembly was consequently ordered. 
New writs issued, returnable Janu- 
ary 15th, 1729. 

On account of the “ extreme cold- 
ness of the weather” the new As- 
sembly did not meet till the 18th. 
The same members were sent and 
the same Speaker chosen who made 
the same opening speech. The 
President took exception to the 
word “demands ;” thinks “ requests” 
would be better. He cannot allow 
“demanded” to be again used with- 
out expressing his dislike of it. 
His last dissolution of them was 
with the hope “ the people would 
make such choice of gentlemen to 
be their Representatives as would 
duly meet to raise necessary sup- 
plies for the support of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, which had been 
too long neglected, and for no 
other reason but out of humor and 
caprice of those that have been 
chosen from time to time.” He 
requests them to raise supplies, for 
some of the officers of government 
have been two years without pay. 
The Assembly reply, what preced- 
ing Assemblies did, is not before us 
for comment. We suppose they 
had good reasons for their conduct. 
We are ready to join you in any 
measures necessary for the welfare 
of the Province. They soon sent 
up a Bill to “ encourage the importa- 
tion of silver and gold, by making 
both current in all payments.” This 
was unanimously rejected by Coun- 
cil, with the following message, 
signed by Mr. Izard: “ Mr. Speaker 
and Gentlemen: we cannot but 
take notice that notwithstanding 
you are sufficiently apprized by his 
Honor, the President’s speech, that 
there has been no provision made 
or supplies granted to his Majesty 
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for the support of his government, 
for near these two years, you are 
pleased to answer that that part of 
his Honor's speech related to former 
Assemblies, and no ways laid before 

ou. And as to the latter part of 
his Honor’s speech which more 
closely presses you to enter on the 
consideration of it, you answer in 
general that you shall spare neither 
pains nor application in consider- 
ing of what is just and equita- 
ble to be offered for the general 
good. The first instance you give 
of it is to send us a Bill, entitled a 
Bill to encourage the importation 
of silver, &c.; whereas the statute 
of the sixth of Queen Anne, (as ap- 
pears by the preamble of it) was 
made of set purpose to prevent 
drawing off silver from one colony 
to another. The first Bill, indeed, 
of your House, but the seventh of its 
kind, including those sent up by 
former Assemblies. So we send it 
you down rejected. And though 
you seem to have nothing to do or 
say about former Assemblies, yet as 
we are satisfied that the major 
part of the members which did 
compose the former, do compose 
the present, we must refer you to 
your former journals for our rea- 
sons; adding further that as the 
Act of Parliament declares that 
the foreign coins shall not be forced 
on the King’s subjects even at the 
prices mentioned in the said Act of 
Parliament, so much less wiil we 
consent to force them at the prices 
you would set upon them by a 
Carolina Act of Assembly. We 
would be very glad you would 
be very plain with us, and let us 
know whether you intend to grant 
any supplies for the support of 
his Majesty’s government or not, 
as we are with you that we will 
enter on no business till that is 
done.” 

The Assembly reply, “with the 
same frankness,” that “unless some 
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way can be found to put our cur- 
rency on some just and equitable 
footing, it will be impracticable to 
raise a tax;” and propose a con- 
ference. The Council will confer 
only about raising supplies. 

The monotony of this narrative 
may here be relieved by a few items 
of statistics. A committee had 
been appointed in the lower House 
to report on the general state of 
the Province. They found their 
distressed and calamitous condition 
“occasioned by the great losses 
which the inhabitants in general 
have sustained by the late dreadful 
hurricane and storms, by the great 
mortality amongst them and their 
slaves, by the large and growing 
debts of the Province, the scarcity 
of money, and the decay of public 
credit ;” and proposed certain rem- 
edies, of which the Currency Bill 
was the first. The Council objected 
in the first place to their facts. We 
really had to enquire what the 
calamities of the Province are, and 
“we find the calamitous circum- 
stances of the country from 1726 to 
1727 was to export 25,167 barrels 
of rice, 12,799 barrels of pitch, 
11,081 barrels of tar, 67,247 heavy 
deer skins, 13,218 light deer skins, 
besides all the lumber, pork, corn 
and provisions for the West Indies; 
and the calamities of the year 
1727 to 1728 was to ship 29,929 
barrels of rice, 3,168 barrels of 
pitch, 2,006 barrels of tar, 59,260 
heavy deer skins, and 12,103 light 
deer skins, besides provisions for 
the West Indies as before; which 
amounts to near seven hundred 
thousand pounds of your Province; 
and yet the Assemblies, for near 
two years past, have not been able, 
or rather were not willing, to allow 
one-fifteenth part towards support- 
ing the government, but are letting 
all the garrisons go to wreck and 
ruin.” Your Bill for silver, &., is 
now the eighth of the kind pro- 
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posed in eighteen months, and we 
will not even read it. 

It was now the 20th February, 
1729. Another little diversion oc- 
curred, somewhat similar to that 
occasioned by Mr. John Brown. 
Mr. Hargrave, Messenger and Clerk 
of Council, on his way to his duties 
was met in the street by the Mes- 
senger of the Commons and sum- 
moned to attend at their bar. As 
the Council were waiting for him, 
he thought it best to go first to 
them and get their permission. 
This they refused because they 
needed his services. (When the 
Assembly sent a message to the 
Council on ordinary occasions, it 
was carried generally by two mem- 
bers, The messages from the 
Council were borne by their Secre- 
tary.) The Secretary, Mr. Hart, 
happened to have his leg or foot 
ailing that day, and it fell to the 
lot of Mr. Hargrave to carry a 
message to the Assembly. The 
Speaker asked what had kept him 
so long in obeying their summons, 
He told them, and was soon after 
taken into custody by order of the 
House. The Council resolved not 
to transact any business, or receive 
any communication from the As- 
sembly till their Clerk should be 
released, and having called to their 
Chamber the whole body of the 
Commons, informed them of their 
determination. After they had re- 
tired, the Council waited, doin 
nothing, for two hours. Their Clerk 
not being released, and the Assem- 
bly having adjourned, the Presi- 
dent forthwith dissolved them. 

The next Assembly were to meet 
on 6th August. They came to 
town very slowly. At length it 
was found that nineteen, a business 
quorum, had arrived, and they 
wished to know when they might 
attend his Honor, the President. 
When they appeared, it was dis- 
covered that two had slipped off 
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while they were coming. In con- 
sequence, the Assembly were pro- 
rogued till September, and then 
again till 14th October. 

At this time, Judge Trott, who, 
in his retirement, had been engaged 
in compiling the Provincial Laws, 
and on an Explication of the He- 
brew text of the Bible, stepped 
suddenly forward as claimant of the 
office of Chief Justice under his 
Proprietary commission, and by 
virtue of the last clause of the Act 
of Parliament lately passed for the 
surrender of the title of the Pro- 
prietors. He was the survivor of 
General James Moore, Col. Wil- 
liam Rhett, and Col. John Barn- 
well; who, with him, had been for 
many years the most distinguished 
men in the Colony for ability and 
influence. Hewat and Francis 
Yonge appear wrong in ascribing 
to Col. Rhett an etfort to please 
both parties since the struggle in 
1719. On the contrary, he seems 
to have been perfectly consistent in 
his political course. After that’ rev- 
olution, Moore and Barnwell were 
the great favorites of the people, 
whose cause they had vindicated. 
Had either of them lived, the legis- 
lative difficulties between the Coun- 
cil and Assembly would, no doubt, 
soon have ceased, from their influ- 
ence with both parties. The step- 
ping forth of the learned old Chief 
Justice, with his commissions and 
Acts of Parliament, ridiculous as it 
was, must have caused no little 
alarm among the people; for the 
Council only disallowed his claim 
till his Majesty’s pleasure could be 
known; and, in the meantime, all 
the old charges and complaints 
against him were to be sent on to 
the Council in England. 

To return to our refractory As- 
sembly. A sufficient number con- 
vened on the 15th October to form 
a House. They took the requisite 
oaths before Council, but appa- 
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rently with no desire to engage in 
law-making. The Proclamation of 
President Middleton will tell their 
story: “Whereas the majority of 
the members,” “after they had ta- 
ken the oaths by law prescribed, 
before me in Council, did, never- 
theless (in order further to distress 
and embarrass the government), 
peremptorily refuse to take the 
qualification oaths prescribed by law 
to be taken in their own House, 
with intent to prevent and hinder 
such of H. M. good and loyal sub- 
jects, members of the said House, 
as were ready to express their 
zeal,” &c., and have departed for 
the purpose of leaving an insuffi- 
cient number to proceed on any 
business, therefore the present As- 
sembly is dissolved, 

A new Assembly was called for 
December 2d, but, on account of 
the Christmas holidays, prorogued 
to the 13th of January, 1730. On 
meeting, Mr. John Lloyd was cho- 
sen Speaker. They next chose their 
Clerk, Mr. John Bailey, and sent 
him to Council to take the oaths. 
Middleton refused to permit it, Mr. 
Bailey being, “by his behavior, no 
ways to be approved of by the gov- 
ernment.” 

The Assembly said they could 
not elect another, without surren- 
dering their undoubted rights and 
privileges. This is by no means in 
consonance with your Honor’s “ as- 
surances to cultivate and continue 
a perfect harmony with the present 
Assembly.” But, says Middleton, 
you must not prepare “an obnox- 
ious channel” to convey your sen- 
timents to me. My approbation is 
necessary to your choice of a Clerk. 
“You cannot but be sensible that 
the Clerk of the House of Commons 
in Great Britain is a patent officer, 
derived immediately from his Ma- 
jesty, and no choice of their own; 
and I am forbid by his Majesty’s 
instructions to allow you any greater 
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privileges than they enjoy.” Jan- 
uary 22d, the House resolved to 
abide by their choice. They send 
messages to the Council on affairs 
of the Province. Middleton re- 
plies, “I shall return no answer to 
your messages till you recede from 
the choice of the person you call 
your Clerk, and present another to 
me for my approbation.” The As- 
sembly would not part with their 
privileges, and were prorogued till 
17th March. No quorum then as- 
sembling, they were prorogued till 
1st June; but, on the 29th April, 
were dissolved, because, “ by their 
several messages having sufficiently 
shown they do not intend to pro- 
ceed on business for the service of 
the country.” 

There are no more records of the 
Council or Assembly till Governor 
Johnson arrived, December 16th, 
1730. He found a new Assembly, 
lately elected, who had not yet con- 
vened. He wisely called them to- 
gether as his own, allowed them 
(waiving his approbation for the 
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time) to elect their Clerk, and 
begged them to forget “ former ani- 
mosities” and attend to business, 
as the Provincial debts were four 
years in arrear. Harmony pre- 
vailed, and many important laws 
were passed (1731), the old flame 
only breaking out for a while, when 
the Governor urged them to insert 
in the Appropriation Bill a proper 
remuneration to the late President, 
for his services at the head of the 
administration. 

We have thuscursorily explained 
why there are no laws for 1728, 
29, and °30, and will leave the 
reader to decide which party, the 
President and Council or the As- 
sembly, were more actuated by the 
spirit of justice and patriotism ; or 
whether both were not true to prin- 
ciple, the divergence having already 
begun between Royalty and Re- 
publicanism ; the latter yet feeble, 
and existing in uncollected elements, 
but prompting to resistance against 
the stronger power. 


A PORTRAIT, 


A large dark eye; black, silken, glossy hair; 
Bright pearly teeth; a deeply-dimpled chin ; 
Features expressive of the mind within ; 
Juno’s proud height; a form beyond compare; 
A swan-like neck, on shoulders defily moulded ; 
Full swelling bust; a waist succinctly spanned ; 
Round arms, by which ’twere bliss to be enfolded, 
Prest and carest by her soft delicate hand. 
Her voice, in converse sweet, in song entrances ; 
Graceful she walks, more graceful still she dances. 
Yet ’tis not by these witcheries she stole 


My heart away, and kept it. 


Ah! how faint 


All effort thus my Lady-love to paint :— 
Words cannot shadow forth -her glowing charms of soul. 


VOL. IV. 5 
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OLD DORCHESTER, 


The history of this place is some- 
what of an enigma—the solution 
of which we have not yet arrived 
at; and which, as it has been, in a 
measure, avoided by our distin- 
guished historian and novelist, we 
presume not to attempt ourselves. 

What we propose in the present 
article, is to give an anecdote or 
two connected with the history of 
this revolutionary town; and to 
state a few inferences that may be 
drawn from its present ruinous con- 
dition. 

From the fact that the name of 
Dorchester occurs in almost every 
sketch of the Revolution in South 
Carolina, we are led to suppose 
that it was by no means an insig- 
nificant village. Indeed, we learn 
from Dr. Ramsay, that it was se- 
lected as a safe repository for the 
public records when Charleston was 
threatened by the British. Also, 
that when Lord Rawdon retreated 
from the upper couatry, he threw 
a garrison into the Dorchester 
fort—considering it a place of im- 
portance—which garrison, we read, 
was afterwards expelled by Col. 
Lee. Mr. Simms, in his life of 
Marion, speaks of a descent made 
by that General upon the place; 
and his novel—*“The Revels of 
Dorchester”—would seem to con- 
vey the idea of a considerable coun- 
try town. Notwithstanding these 
various facts, collected from as many 
different sources, there is no con- 
tinuous history of Dorchester, au- 
thentic or unauthentic, to be found 
in the annals of South Carolina. 
There may be, and we have no 
doubt there are, many well sub- 
stantiated traditions concerning the 

lace, existing in some of our oldest 
amilies, which have never been 


given to the public: and we sin- 
cerely trust, that the very meagre- 
ness of the present article may have 
the effect of bringing to light these 
traditions. We shall bear with 
perfect good humor the greatest 
amount of contempt one better in- 
formed may cast upon us; pro- 
vided, he gives the world the benefit 
of his information. Besides, per- 
sons having in their possession 
well-authenticated records relative 
to the history of the State should 
reflect that by not making them 
known, they may cause many ob- 
scurities to remain unexplained. 

In passing from the Dorchester 
of history to that of this day, we 
will relate a single anecdote that 
occurs to us—which, while con- 
nected with the traditions of Dor- 
chester, will serve to add another 
to the long list of faithful servants 
in the Revolution. 

Tranquil Hill—why so called it 
would be difficult to say, for it is a 
bleak, blustering place—is a plan- 
tation situated only a few miles 
from Dorchester, and was, at the 
time of which I write, in possession 
of a sturdy patriot. The Dorches- 
ter fort was then garrisoned by 
Americans, among whom were the 
owner of Tranquil Hill, and his 
sons. His wife and daughter were 
residing at the plantation. 

Shortly after midnight, when this 
lady, her daughter, and a maid ser- 
vant were the only occupants of 
the house, the former was disturbed 
by a very unusual noise beneath 
her window, and rising and cau- 
tiously putting aside the blind, she 
perceived a troop of British cavalry, 
quietly and almost noiselessly pass- 
ing in the direction of Dorchester. 
The rattling of their scabbards 
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against their stirrups was the sound 
that had attracted her attention. 

The acuteness natural to a wife 
and mother, enabled her to com- 
prehend at once their intention; 
and she knew that they were at- 
tempting a surprise. With that 
cool self-command so often evinced 
by our Spartan mothers, she re- 
mained at her post until the entire 
troop had left the plantation. Then, 
with equal alertness, she roused the 
house-servant, sent for the driver, 
in whom she had implicit confi- 
dence, related what she had seen, 
informed him that his master’s life 
depended on his speed, and dis- 
patched him to the fort. The ne- 
gro, thoroughly acquainted with 
the surrounding country, struck a 
direct course through the swamps, 
and arriving at the fort some time 
in advance of the British troops, 
gave the alarm. Everything was 
immediately put in order, and the 
place prepared for the attack. The 
enemy, finding themselves baffled 
in their design, returned quietly to 
Charleston. 

So much for tradition—now for 
a few “guesses at truth.” 

That the town of Dorchester was 
regularly laid out is evident. Two 
streets, at right angles to each 
other, can be distinctly traced— 
their directions pretty nearly north 
and south, east and west. The 
main street—the one running north 
and south—was closed at its south- 
ern extremity by the walls, and 
commanded, throughout its whole 
extent, by the guns of the fort. 
The church stood at the eastern 
end of the other street, which was 
terminated at its western extremity 
by the Ashley river. Thus the 
limits of the town are pretty well 
defined in all directions, excepting 
the north; but we may presume 
that it did not extend beyond a 
dense wood now lying on that side, 
about half a mile from the fort.— 
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Many of the houses were built of 
brick, and thus their sites can be 
easily etermined. Our researches 
have carried us, as it were, into the 
parlor and kitchen of former days. 
We can show you the style of dish 
and cup that were used by the good 
ladies of the household. There 
was, as now, one set for common 
use, and another reserved, we pre- 
sume, for state occasions. We can 
prove that the fair daughters of that 
by-gone time knew the use of the 
mirror, and that their fathers did 
not despise the juice of the grape. 
Until within the last twelve or 
fifteen years, the church and fort, 
which is built of concrete, were in 
very good preservation. But the 
mania for brick led the sacrilegious 
vandals of the neighborhood to fire 
the church. The rest is soon told: 
“A crumbling tower now remains 
With scars of fire and water stains, 
To show where stood the House of 
God, 
Whose chimes rang sweetly through 
the wood, 
And summoned crowds to leave all 
worldly care, 


And raise to heaven one common fer- 
vent prayer. 


But time was not the only power, 
Whose influence spoiled this church 
and tower ; 

But Christian men and “men of cloth,” 
More savag® than the savage Goth, 
Have stripped the walls, and levelled 

with the dust 
The House of Him in whom they claim 
to trust.” 


This is literally true! A portion 
only of the tower remains! The 
inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try,as soon as the church was burnt, 
fell to work, and carried away every 
brick they could lay their hands 
on. Rumor says, they were afraid 
to touch the tower, because there 
was a chance of its falling on them, 
and therefore it remains. The 
trenches which have been dug to 
obtain the brick of the foundation 
serve to show that the structure 
was cruciform ; and the windows 
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of the tower, that it was Gothic— 
all else is left to conjecture. The 
massive plaster—(I can apply no 
other epithet,)—of the tower, is 
completely corroded by the efforts 
of youths and maidens, ambitious 
of immortality, to inscribe their 
names. 

The fort in itself is an enigma! 
A friend has suggested that it was 
built by the Spaniards, when in 
possession of the sea coast. His 
reason for this conjecture is, that 
the material used—concrete—is 
very frequently found in buildings 
in St. Augustine, and scarcely, if 
ever, seen here. Whenever and by 
whom the fort was built may re- 
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main a matter of doubt; but the 
strength of the structure is beyond 
all question. One bastion was of 
brick, and has, of course, disap- 
peared before the brick mania,— 
the rest isentire. Within the last 
year, the interior of the fort has 
been cleared and planted. 

We are happy to state, however, 
that one act, due to the memory 
of old Dorchester, has been per- 
formed. A gentleman, well known 
to us all, has enclosed the church 
and the graveyard attached, with 
a bank and entrenchment, which 
will preserve the graves from dese- 
cration. 





LINES TO ROSA. 


Sweet is that flower that dwells afar, 
Where tropic plains are wild and lone, 
And ‘neath the gentle morning star, 
Holds up her tender petals blown. 
There, from the glad and early sky, 

The purest dews of dawn distil, 

And from the mystic springs on high, 
Her heart with heaven’s own waters fill. 


Now, noon from all the torrid sky, 
Beats on the drooping foliage round ; 
And seeks in vain the longing eye, 

For beauties that the morning crowned. 
Yet still this flower unfading rears 

Her crest, and yet in beauty lives ; 

For, closed within her heart she bears 
The stream that lasting verdure gives. 


So may thy tender heart of youth 
Expand its petals in thy dawn; 

And from the founts of living truth, 

To it be purest waters drawn, 

That when the plains of life grow drear, 
And many a hope shall fade and die, 
Perennial springs of beauty there, 

May lasting streams of bliss supply. 
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AN HOUR AMONG “MEDALS AND COINS.” 


No. 


The Roman coinage that relates 
to the province of Britain has, 
even to us, peculiar interest; and 
there are extant avery great va- 
riety of gold, silver and copper 
specimens that have historic value. 
Indeed, the peculiar interest in Ro- 
man coins consists, principally, in 
the fact that they are medals of 
history. The ancient Romans cele- 
brated great deeds in a manner 
peculiarly their own. “Time and 
accident might destroy temples and 
statues, upon which the genius and 
skill of the architect and the sculp- 
tor had been lavished, but these 
coins were calculated to perpetuate 
their fame to the remotest times.” 
Triumphal arches, defaced and over- 
thrown, exhibit disjointed portions 
of their once high-sounding in- 
scriptions, but numerous coins re- 
main uninjured, bearing the senten- 
tious legends, J VDAEA CAPTA—- 
VICTORIAE BRITANNICAE— 
AEGYPTO CAPTA—and many 
others of equal importance. Says 
Gibbon: “If all our historians were 
lost to us, medals and inscriptions 
would alone record the travels of 
Hadrian.” The coins of the Ro- 
mans were in fact their gazettes, 
which were published in distant 
provinces. Did they obtain a vic- 
tory, or reduce a people, coins were 
issued, upon which the vanquished 
were depicted with their charac- 
teristic costume and arms, The 
remission of taxes, the raising of 
aqueducts, temples and public build- 
ings, the forming of highways, the 
celebration of games, and the re- 
cords of the traditions of early 
Rome, are all found in great variety 
on the coins of that once mighty 
empire. If, in later days, we have 


Il. 


improved in the execution of the 
work upon coins, it may well be 
questioned if we have not fallen far 
behind the Romans in our emblems. 
The changes upon our own coinage 
have been only of one eagle for 
another, and a head of Liberty for 
something nameless. Of this, how- 
ever, we will say more when we 
reach the department of American 
coins in this cabinet. The first 
known coins relating to Roman 
power in Britain, were struck in the 
reign of Claudius, A. D. 41 to 54, 
and are in gold and silver. The 
inscription on the obverse being, 
TI. CLAVD.CASSAR AVG. P.M. 
TR. P VI. IMP. XI—TiberiusClau- 
dius Cesar Augustus Pontifix Max- 
imus, Tribunitia Potestate Sextum, 
Imperator Undecimum. On the 
reverse is, DE. BRITANN., on the 
front of a triumphal arch, sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue 
between two trophies. In the year 
1773,a large brass coin was brought 
to light in Rome, having on the 
obverse this inscription: “Tiberius 
Claudius Cesar Augustii Filii Bri- 
tannicus.” On the reverse, S. C., 
with the figure of Mars, marching 
with spear and shield. This Prince 
was the son of Claudius by Messa- 
lina. His original name was Ger- 
manicus, but the Senate gave him 
the name of Britannicus, in honor 
of his father’s victories in Britain. 
He was poisoned in the year 55. 
A large number of coins of Ha- 
drian are extant, among which we 
find, on the reverse of many, a fe- 
male figure, seated, her right foot 
on a rock, her head resting on her 
right hand, a spear in her left, and 
by her side a large shield. Here 
we have Britain personified, and 
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the emblem has come down to the 
present day, modified in some slight 
degree, but yet familiar to our eye 
on the pennies of the Kings and 
Queens of England for many a 
reign. Until the time of Magnus 
Maximus, coins were struck in Rome, 
or in Britain, indicative of the con- 
dition of that province, and its re- 
lation to the Roman Empire. Af- 
ter his death, in 388, no coins are 
known with any allusion to Britain, 
except the exergual letters, PLON., 
Pecunia Londinensis. After the 
departure of the Roman legions, 
about 414 A. D., some kind of 
coinage, in imitation of the Ro- 
man, must have been adopted, and 
traces are supposed to exist in rude 
pieces of the Roman style which 
are occasionally found in England. 
But the whole circulating medium 
must have rapidly become degra- 
ded, until scarcely an apology for 
gold and silver coins existed. In 
this cabinet we find specimens of 
the Saxon “styca,” a small coin of 
mixed metal, and the Saxon “skeat- 
tale,” of silver. These were in use 
for a long time, probably long after 
the introduction of the Saxon sil- 
ver penny. These coins are rude 
in character and workmanship, and 
could only have been used when 
gold and silver bore a high price. 
With the Saxon Heptarchy we find 
an improved style of coinage. The 
interesting series of silver pennies 
then commenced, forming, with 
occasional half-pennies, the only 
silver money of the country up to 
the reign of Edward III, A. D. 
1327 to 1377. These pennies 
weighed from 20 to 24 grains, and 
were generally of good silver. The 
mint-master usually placed hisname 
upon them, with some device or em- 
blem in a rude form. These early 
Saxon coins are found in great 
number in different parts of Eng- 
land, and are generally in good 
preservation. In 1833 there was 
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found a hoard of 8,000 Northum- 
brian coins, while digging an unu- 
sually deep grave in Hexham grave- 
yard, Durham, They were all sty- 
cas, of the reign of Heardulf, from 
794 to 806, and of Eadred Ean- 
bald, Ethelred, Redulph, and others, 
down to 844, about which time 
they were doubtless buried. Suc- 
ceeding this line of Saxon coinage, 
we come to the specimens of the 
coins of the sole monarchs of Eng- 
land—the first of whom; Egbert, 
(Ecgbeorght) began to reign in the 
year 800. These coins do not dif- 
fer largely from the silver pennies 
of the Heptarchy. Some have a 
rude portrait of the King, with his 
name and title, “Rex:” others 
have a cross, with the moneyer’s 
name or mark; and others again 
have monograms of Christ, &c.— 
Alfred the Great ascended the 
throne in 871. His coins, at first, 
are as rude as those of his prede- 
cessors, but at a later date they 
were much improved, bis portrait 
bearing some appearance of art; 
but for many centuries it is evident, 
from specimens before us, that coin- 
age was at the lowest ebb. The 
die and hammer were the only in- 
struments used until about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century, when the 
power of the screw was introduced 
into the French mints. In 1561 it 
was admitted into the English mint, 
and was used with the die and 
hammer until the 14th year of 
Charles II, A. D. 1662, when the 
latter were laid aside. By the use 
of the screw, the coinage was much 
improved, the hammered coin being 
irregular in size and deficient in re- 
lief. In 1788 the machinery in- 
vented by Boulton for coining, was 
presented for consideration at the 
mint; and, somewhat later, was in- 
troduced there; since then there 
has been constant improvement in 
machinery and die sinking, until 
now English coinage may be re- 
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garded as beautiful specimens of 
medalic art. 

It is instructive, as well as inter- 
esting, to trace the gradual im- 
provement in design and execution, 
through the long period from the 
extinction of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
to the introduction of steam and 
the coining press, as exhibited by 
various coins, side by side in the 
cabinet under inspection. The mis- 
erable effigies intended for portraits 
of the early Kings and Queens of 
England, became gradually more 
life-like, until, in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, very respectable delinea- 
tions are found. Bluff King Harry 
is easily recognised upon his coins, 
whilst the head of Queen Elizabeth 
exhibits the strong lines that char- 
acterize the best portraits of her 
now extant. Among the rare 
and interesting coins of England, 
we may mention those struck for 
the Commonwealth. Soon after 
the death of the first Charles, the 
House of Commons began to exer- 
cise the rights and prerogatives of 
sovereignty, and among other 
things ordered an issue of gold and 
silver coin. Some of these are yet 
in existence, on one side they have 
a shield, or the arms of England, 
with the inscription, “The Com- 
monwealth of England.” On the 
reverse the arms of England and 
Ireland, the inscription “ God with 
us,” and the date. They are rude 
in execution, and poor in design. 
In 1653 Oliver Cromwell was pro- 
claimed Lord Protector, and in 
1656 his head and style were 
placed upon the coinage. These 
coins are now extremely rare, a 
fine crown of Oliver, bringing rea- 
dily in England £3. His chief 
coiner was Thomas Simon, a fa- 
mous artist, and specimens of his 
work are now sought for with great 
zeal. The pieces coined for Oliver 
were exquisite specimens of skill, 
and the portrait upon them is a 
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faithful representation of one of the 
most remarkable men that ever 
lived. The coins now before us 
have on the obverse a fine bold 
head, laureated, of the Protector, 
and the inscription, OLIVAR D. 
GR. P. ANG. SCO. HIB & PRO. 
On the reverse the crowned arms 
in a shield of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, with the inscrip- 
tion, PAX. QU ARITUR. BELLO, 
1658. 

Charles II, after his restoration, 
directed his attention to the condi- 
tion of the coinage, and having 
secured theservices of Simon, Blon- 
deau and Roetier, all eminent ar- 
lists, the work upon his coins is of 
the most masterly beauty. Indeed 
the competition between Simon 
and Roetier to secure the place of 
mint-master, led them to prepare 
trial pieces to submit to the King 
as specimens of their work. Thom- 
as Simon prepared a crown that 
has never been excelled in artistic 
excellence, a few copies only were 
struck, and they are now not to be 
procured, except at enormous pri- 
ces. One in fine preservation, was 
sold at auction in a catalogue of 
coins and medals, some years ago, 
in London, and brought the fabu- 
lous price of £225,0.0. The in- 
scription on the edge of this coin is 
as follows: “Thomas Simon most 
humbly prays your Majesty to 
compare this, his tryal piece, with 
the Dutch, and if more truly drawn 
and embossed, more gracefully or- 
dered and more accurately engra- 
ven, to relieve him.” It may not 
be uninteresting to those of our 
readers who have a veneration for 
every thing connected with the 
State of South Carolina, to mention 
that in a catalogue of coins and 
medals sold in 1844, in London, is 
the following item, or “lot” No, 
3,074: “The great silver circu- 
lar seal of Carolina, obv. a full 
length robed figure of George III, 
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in the act of raising a female from 
her knees, symbolical of that col- 
ony ;SIGILLUM. PLAGA. AUS- 
TRALIS. PROVINCLH. NOsS- 
TRA. CAROLIN &; R. the royal 
arms, with the King’s names and 
titles. The most earnest search 
has been made to trace this “seal ;” 
but it may never be discovered, 
being of silver and of great weight, 
it may have long ago gone into the 
crucible. 

With this slight notice of En- 
glish coins, we must pass to another 
variety of specimens that are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, as medals of 
history and as works of art. We 
allude to the Greek coinage. With 
them we find the beginning of the 
art, unless it can be proved that the 
Jewish nation coined their silver 
and gold, and that “sheckels” and 
“pieces” were really “coin” in the 
time of Abraham. At a later pe- 
riod we find the sheckel of the 
Macabees as a coin of the value of 
about forty cents, but these were 
coined less than two hundred years 
before Christ. In the eighth cen- 
tury before the Christian Era, Phi- 
don, King of Argos, employed the 
people of Aigina to coin silver 
money. These early and rude 
coins are easily recognized by the 
figure of a tortoise upon them— 
this being their invariable type. 
There is, however, a later style of 
coins of Aigina, bearing the dol- 
phin for a type, and it is supposed 
by some eminent writers that the 
latter coin is that made for Phidon, 
while the tortoise type was their 
own coinage, and may have had a 
much earlier date than the eighth 
century before Christ. It is not 
likely Phidon would have em- 
ployed the Aginetans to coin 
money for him, if they had not 
been famous in that art. In the 
specimens before us the tortoise is 


rudely, but beldly formed, and has 
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on the reverse a mere indentation. 
This is the earliest form known of 
fgien coinage. Some of them 
had short inscriptions upon them, 
others merely the initial letter A, 
and all were of great purity of 
metal. At a period not very long 
after the time of Phidon, Athens 
began to coin silver, not at first in 
great abundance, it is presumed, 
as the specimens are exceedingly 
rare. Indeed the coinage of Aigina 
was so popular and so large, it sup- 
plied all the requirements of Ath- 
ens and other neighbors for many 
years. The specimens of coins of 
Metapontum, a Pelasgic colony in 
the north of Greece, founded 
about seven hundred years B. C. 
exhibits an early effort of art. 
These are incused, having upon 
them the ear of corn sacred to 
Ceres, with the letters M. E. Later 
coins of Athens have the owl, the 
well known Athenian symbol, and 
many of them are beautiful speci- 
mens of art. About four hundred 
and eighty years B. C. we find in 
coins of Syracuse the human head 
introduced upon the reverse, and 
forming a distinct impression, with 
the marks of the punch, but it was 
not until about four hundred years 
B. C. that coining attained its 
high perfection—then for about 
two hundred years, Greek art as 
connected with coins, at least, was 
supreme. One of the most beau- 
tiful coins in this cabinet is a 
medal of Syracuse, bearing the 
head of Ceres or Proserpine, sur- 
rounded by dolphins, The exe- 
cution of this head is superb, while 
the reverse, a quadriga, or four- 
horse chariot, may be regarded a 
master piece of art. The quadriga 
is accompanied by a figure of 
Victory crowning the driver, and 
records, probably, triumphs at the 
Olympic games achieved by the 
citizens of Syracuse. 
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A LITTLE LESSON FOR LITTLE LADIES. 


THE STORY HER UNCLE TOLD LUCY. 





A young girl was sitting on the 
river’s bank: what had so youth- 
ful a face to do with such a thought- 
ful brow? 

She was listlessly plucking up 
tufts of grass and throwing them 
into the water, watching them idly 
as they sailed away, sometimes 

inking, oftener floating, as her 
reamy eyes followed their pro- 
ae 

A step startled her: “Ah, dear 
nele, is it you?” 

She made room for the new 

omer, and smiled upon him affec- 
Fionately. 
| “Ts it not a beautiful sunset ?” 
f “Most beautiful. Why are you 
lone, Lucy 2” 
“ Margaret has gone to ride, Syl- 
ia to visit. I strolled out here, 
to——to stroll, I suppose.” 
| “And to think—eh, my pretty 
Lucy?” 

She blushed slightly. 

“Perhaps so. If I did, it would 
be a novel occupation for your giddy 
niece, would it not?” 

“Can I help my giddy niece to 
think?” 

She shook her head. “You must 
first find the thought before you 
offer the help; I have nothing in 
the world to think about—enpe- 
cially.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say 
so. I mistook that quiet expression 
for a reflecting one; I thought you 
sad, serious—I don’t know what; 
but you reassure me. Come—let 
us have a little talk. I have not 
had a cosy chat with you for a 
great while.” 

“Ts it my fault, my Nimrod Un- 
cle? You hunt so indefatigably 





all morning, and sleep so pertina- 
ciously all evening—” 

“That, although Lucy is quite 
disengaged, quite ready to sing for, 
or talk to, her ancient relative, he 
gives her no chance.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Ah! And this new guest of 
ours, this Mr. Godfrey Lettsom,— 
what would he have done, had you 
bestowed upon me your disengaged 
time?” 

“Found!” cried Lucy Harper, 
laughing saucily and yet with con- 
straint. “Jealous, dear Uncle— 
jealous of my attentions to Godfre 
Lettsom? What ashocking Uncle 
it is, to exhibit such a-frame of 
mind.” 

“Laugh on, my pretty darling ; 
when you are as old as I am, and 
as doubtful of your power to please, 
you will be jealous, too. To-day, 
you feel that no one can outrank 
you—ho one eclipse you—that your 
smile and your voice are potential ; 
but the to-morrow of your life—” 

“To-morrow never comes. We 
never see to-morrow. It is always 
ahead, never here. Out again, my 
sage Uncle.” 

“ Well, well—so let it ever be. 
Always with you a bright to-day— 
never a gloomy to-morrow. Take 
“the gifis the gods provide,” and 
live your innocent, thoughtless, 
happy life. You have not a care, 
Lucy—you have never yet known 
a great grief—poor child! if ad- 
versity, trouble, stalks down upon 
you, with what front will you meet 
it, I wonder.” 

“My dear Uncle,” Lucy ex- 
claimed, “sur quelle herbe as-tu 
marché in coming here? what fly 











has stung you? Really, you had 
better name my inevitable mode of 
death, write my epitaph, number 
my years, bury me, and plant a 
weeping willow at the head and 
foot of my early grave! What 
means this lugubrious style of re- 
mark? This half-prophetic, half- 
withheld glance at my future? But, 
since you are in this vein, tell me 
my fortune. Dread sorcerer, read 
my trembling palm”—and with 
mocking, playful terror, Lucy held 
out her dimpled hand. 

Mr. Harper laughed, as he took 
it and pressed it affectionately. 

“T won’t be lugubrious any more, 
young lady, and I have no skill in 

almistry—except so far as warn- 
Ing you, that if you don’t wear 
gloves, this rosy little piece of flesh 
and blood will take too deep a 
tint.” 

“The day is gone, the danger 
ast. Look at that red glow, kiss- 
ing the modest ripples of our dear, 
placid river,—it is all that remains 
of the sun’s presence. It is nearly 
time to go home. Recite me now 
one of your beautiful old ballads, 
dear Uncle—something stirring or 
sentimental—I don’t care which.” 
“Suppose I tell you a story ?” 

“Better still—one of your own 
invention ?” 

“When did I turn author? No— 
a story I read to-day. It is short 
and sad,—will you have it ?” 

“Its brevity may excuse its 
gloom,” Lucy said, with a mischiev- 
ous glance. “But has it a mor- 
al?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! that is an excess. Go on, 
I am all attention.” 

“Once upon a time—” 

“Tt’s a fairy tale, then !—excuse 
my interruption.” 

“Tt is not fair of you to do it— 
If you break in, I shall break off. 
Now, I start again. Once upon a 
time,—you did not speak?” 
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Lucey shook her head. 

“Once upon a time, there lived 
in a solitary, ruined, sad-looking 
cottage, a very sad and solitary 
widow ;—childless she was, and 
friendless. If ever she had been 
beautiful, her beauty was gone now 
with her youth; and yet sorrow had 
dimmed the one and destroyed the 
other, more than Time. Years had 
passed since she first dwelt alone in 
this poor shed ; her tears had been 
many and bitter; they had brought 
the lifeless calm which is almost 
more painful to see than active 
grief. She seemed to have neither 
hope nor wish; her future looked 
no farther than the close of the 
opening day. An old servant waited 
on her and supplied her few and 
frugal wants. She was silent, ab- 
sorbed, resigned. The graves of 
her buried hopes lay thick around 
her: more were there than the sod 
covered. She sat and waited.— 
Not always. There were moments 
when the red blood which yet filled 
her veins would assert its rich cur- 
rent; when the actual youth that 
her grave form concealed broke out 
in wild despair—impatient long- 
ings for release from her worldly 
thraldom—impotent repinings for 
what was past and gone forever.— 
She longed for human sympathy— 
human ties—and would not seek 
them. 

To her solitude came a visiter, 
It was a woman—a woman of spe- 
cious words and benevolent repu- 
tation. She was eccentric, rich, 
not old, proud, kind, persevering. 

“T have heard of you,” she said 
to the widow. “ You interest me, 
and I have seldom felt real interest 
in any one.” 

The recluse thanked her briefly, 
and said no more. The lady was 
not to be so put off: she talked, 
she laughed, she was grave, she 
sighed ; every mood she tried, and 
all suited her. Aurelia (that was 
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the widow’s name) listened, won- 
dered, grew impatient, listened 
again, and was pleased at last. 

At the first smile she won, Apol- 
lonia (that was the visitor) rejoiced 
greatly, but took no notice. She 
only took her leave, with a profu- 
sion of sweet words and promises 
of her return, which was not by 
any means insisted upon. 

Days passed, and the shy Aure- 
lia got accustomed to her indefati- 
gable friend, although she could 
not understand what there was in 
herself, or in her future condition, 
to excite the interest of this puis- 
sant lady: its singularity puzzled 
her, and kept her on her guard.— 
But how could she resist the deli- 
cate flatteries, the kind sympathy, 
the patient tenderness, of this stran- 
ger? It would have been brutal 
not to be a little touched by such 
magnanimous devotion, so Aurelia 
learned to watch for the sound of 
the sumptuous coach-wheels of her 
constant guest, and gradually 
opened the closed doors of her 
heart to the delicate touch and ob- 
servant eyes of Apollonia, the 
grand. 

“You must quit this old house,” 
Apollonia said, one day. 

“ Never,” and Aurelia’s dark eyes 
flashed with anger and surprise. 
“How can you propose it? How 
can you know me so little?” 

“Why not?” 

Silently, but eloquently, the 
mourner pointed to the graves, 
with their marble crosses and 
wreaths of immortelles. There was 
no need to say, “Can I leave them?” 
Then she moved towards the house, 
clasped her arms around a crumb- 
ling pillar of the shattered porch, 
and laid her lips upon it. 

Apollonia was too wise to press 
her any farther then, but the next 
day and the next, and on each suc- 
ceeding interview, the idea was re- 
newed in various ways, until Au- 
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relia was brought to discuss it, to 
speak her reasons, to defend them. 

“T have a house next my own,” 
Apollonia said; “a fine, spacious, 
beautiful house—grounds well kept, 
prospect charming. Never has it 
had a tenant—a few passing guests 
have been allowed to look at it, 
many have tried to occupy it, but 
not one has been chosen by me as 
fit to live so near myself. I offer 
it to you: I ask you in return for 
all the little kindnesses you do me 
the honor to rank so highly, I ask 
you, as receipt in full, to accept this 
mansion, not for a period, but for- 
ever. It is not unworthy of you, 
believe me. No foot has desecrated 
it; it has never had an owner save 
myself. Our society is now so pre- 
cious to each other,—and yet you 
require me to make a daily journey 
to see you. Think of this. Say 
nothing now.” 

The next day Apollonia did not 
come, and Aurelia felt the blank 
fearfully, and enjoyed more than 
she had ever done her cheering 
presence on the day after. The 
absences became more frequent— 
Aurelia’s solitude now grew distaste- 
ful. 

“Will you accept my offer, and 
make me happy?” her friend said. 

“Won't you tire of me, and of 
my sombre looks and ways? I hold 
this cottage by a certain tenure— 
that I should live in it. If I quit 
it, the legacy which gave it to me 
requires that it should instantly be 
destroyed, pulled down. I am poor, 
friendless, helpless. Deprive me of 
this shelter, and I have not a plank 
on which to set my foot, a roof to 
cover my head.” 

“T pray you to accept for life the 
noblest residence I own; and the 
world calls me rich.” 

“Pardon me the implied doubt: 
but why should you, so great, so 
powerful, sosurrounded, why should 
you seek out and cherish so warmly 











a creature insignificant as Aurelia ?” 

“Because Aurelia has qualities 
that please me, and she alone. 
‘Man delighteth me not—no, nor 
woman neither;’ but I, for the 
nonce, a female Hamlet, will not 
bid you, my gentle Ophelia, ‘get to 
a nunnery,—on the contrary, I 
take you from your chartreuse and 
make myself happy.” 

Well, dear Lucy, the deed was 
done; Aurelia consented to leave 
her desolate, dreary cottage ; it was 
razed to the ground—the white 
stones and their yellow garlands 
reigned undisturbed in the solitary 
waste, and the birds sang in the 
branches of the trees, and the rab- 
bits skipped over the mounds, while 
Aurelia, robed in satins and silks, 
with jewels in her raven hair, 
queened it royally in her voble sis- 
ter’s noble gift. 

You would not have recognized 
her, the story says, she was so 
grand and so bright, and the gra- 
cious lady Apollonia could not suf- 
ficiently testify her esteem and her 
affection for the little nobody whom 
she had dragged into the blaze and 
light, and made a somebody. 

It is easier to accustom one’s self 
to luxuries, than it is to do without 
them after the habit is acquired; 
and so Aurelia felt, when, one 
morning, in the very midst of her 
state and glory, she found, on 
awaking, her dressing-gown of 
costly cashmere exchanged for one 
of humble chintz, and her break- 
fast a dish of porridge, instead of 
her chocolate in its cup of sévre. 

“What means this?” cried the 
dismayed Aurelia. 

“It is my lady’s orders,” the 
waiting damsel said; and Aurelia 
was too much shocked and too 
proud to say any more. 

She met Apollonia with their ac- 
customed embrace, and expected 
an explanation. Nonecame. But 
changes did, fast and furious. Not 
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an hour from that day but was 
marked by some withdrawal of 
bodily or mental comfort. The 
jewels, the harp, the rich dresses, 
the books, even kind words were 
not so frequent: Aurelia learned 
that the “sister of her soul ” could 
frown, could scold, could sulk. 
Worse and worse—her beautiful 
garden was disfigured by the tramp- 
ling feet of men, who came to root 
up the most precious plants that 
were surely hers. By what title‘ 
Apollonia’slove. Ah! that was in- 
deed a document to prove in court. 

The winter was bitter cold: what 
was Aurelia’s horror at seeing work- 
men take off the doors from the 
hinges of her house, and fill up her 
grates with bricks, not coal. She 
shivered and was nolongersilent. Is 
that a stone, carved to resemble a wo- 
man? No, it is Apollonia, the 
suave, the tender, the generous 
Apollonia | 

“It is my house, and I prefer it 
without doors.” 

“Yours? Is it not mine?” 

“ Yes, it is yours; but I own it.” 

“T disclaim it.” 

“As you please. The world is 
wide—larger beyond this thresh- 
hold than within.” 

“Apollonia!” the poor Aurelia 
said, and her pleading eyes weve 
full of tears, “take back your house; 
but take back also your cruel words, 
more cruel looks.” 

“You are childish. Even with- 
out doors, this place is snugger 
than your castle of the air, where 
every wind, especially the east, al- 
ways lived. Dry your foolish eyes; 
you can be very comfortable if you 
choose, and don’t torment me.” 

Aurelia wrapped all her shawls 
about her chilled limbs, and tried 
to think that she was comfortable. 

There camea rain, down-pouring, 
unceasing—a perfect deluge. In 
the midst, a noise of hammers and 
a sound of falling tiles: they were 
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unroofing her house; and Aurelia 
did not even dare complain. 

Would the sun nevershine again? 
She packed up her few clothes, the 
scanty wardrobe that she had 
brought with her from the old cot- 
tage, that could never again wel- 
come her. She would not leave 
like a thief in the night; she sought 
her benefactress. 

“Going?” cried Apollonia,— 
“whither?” 

“Anywhere. The open woods, 
the bare beach, afford as hospitable 
shelter as your grand house, that 
never had a tenant until I entered 
it. It was mine for life—” 

“Tt is now—who turns you out?” 
Apollonia interrupted. “Did I ever 
make a promise and break it? 
Would you insinuate that I have 
given and taken back? that I urged 
you to have it, and then withdrew 
it? There is your house—occupy 
it. Where else can you go? Your 
forlorn old hovel is destroyed. I 
brought you here—shared my for- 
tune with you—and, because I re- 
quire to make a few alterations, 
you turn restive, and abandon me 
yourself. Oh, ungrateful Aurelia! 
is this my reward for seeking you 
in your solitude, your destitution ?” 

The story says that Apollonia 
wept just here; but Aurelia did not 
stay to dry the tears. She looked 
sadly at her former friend, lingered 
a moment, sighed, and went out 
into the darkness. Of her fate 
there is no certain knowledge; 
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some think she was drowned cross- 
ing the stream, swollen by the late 
rains, which lay between Apollo- 
nia’s grounds and the humble spot 
from which the victim came; others 
assert that she may be seen, reck- 
less, brilliant, daring, shunned and 
pitied by all good people, who 
watch her sadly: there is a Sister 
of Charity, that looks like Aurelia; 
—but about Apollonia there is no 
doubt. She lives in her accus- 
tomed state, and occasionally won- 
ders why there are no such things 
as gratitude and love, on earth. 

“This is my story, Lucy; it is 
longer than I thought. But you 
have been patient.” 

“And its moral?” 

“You have not found it? Is 
there no moral where only women 
are concerned? Transform Apol- 
lonia into a selfish man, who wins 
and woos a quiet country girl— 
offers her a heart that he swears 
has never before been touched— 
lets her fold her wings in this happy 
nest, and then—wearies of the little 
bird, who can never again nestle 
elsewhere. Let us go home, dear 
Lucy. When does Mr. Godfrey 
Lettsom leave us? Soon? I don’t 
think I like that young gentleman; 
but then, I have no discernment of 
character. Take my arm.” 

Lucy Harper did not speak again. 
Slowly she walked along, and the 
night came down, and these two 
figures faded in the distance. 











The Riddle of Life. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Come! ye creatures of folly and reason, 
Strangely compounded! ye things of a day, 
Frail as the blossoms which blow for a season, 
And wither to nothingness—atoms of clay— 
Phantoms immortal—vanishing spray, 
Dash’d from the ocean of life! come, say— 
Ye demigod shadows! how read ye the strife 
Of the world? How read ye the riddle of life ? 


FIRST HUMAN SOUL. 


Life! Life! ‘tis a torture slow, 
Wailing and wo, 
Emptiness, vanity, wretchedness, crime, 
A living death, 
A dying breath 
Of anguish pour’d o’er the streams of time ! 
Truth! ‘tis a fiction! and Friendship—a lie! 
Mocking and mock’d mankind sweeps by 
On the flood of oblivion, shrieking a cry 
Of despair to the Ages’ discordant chime. 
Cursing and curs’d, so read I the strife 
Of the world ;—so read I the riddle of life. 


SECOND HUMAN SOUL. 


Life! Life! ‘tis a merry dance 
In sunlight’s glance, 
Sparkling, gambolling, wreath’d with a smile, 
A song of love, 
That floats above 
Dark earth, her sorrows to beguile ! 
Truth! ‘tis almighty! and friendship—a God 
Who maketh to blossom the blessed sod, 
Over which he waveth his golden rod, 
While joy and hope cheer on the while. 


Loving and lov’d, I find no strife 
In the world—so read I the riddle of life. 


THIRD HUMAN SOUL. 


Life! Life! ‘tis a thing sublime, 


A glorious chime 
Of duty, and action, and trial, and bliss, 


In harmony peal’d, 
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With triumph reveal’d 
From the realms of God’s world to the faithful in this! 
On the flood everlasting tow’rds heaven we roll, 

l 


And diadems glitter afar at the goal, 


While death is the angel who draweth the soul 
To the stars with his awful and rapturous kiss. 


Loving, believing—so solve I the strife 
Of this world—so solve I the riddle of life 
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Facts, Anecdotes, and Literary Estrays. 
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FAOTS, ANECDOTES, INTERESTING QUOTATIONS, AND LITERARY ESTRAYS 
ENCOUNTERED IN THE BY-WAYS OF READING. 


NO. 


* Who wrote the Eikon Basil- 
ike ?” is a question which has been 
asked, and perhaps satisfactorily an- 
swered. Who was the author of 
the Letters of Junius? is still a 
question in that state of uncer- 
tainty which maketh glad the heart 
of a disputatious critic. We do 
not propose “ putting the doubt at 
rest forever,” but will only remark 
in passing, that we do not think 
that Lord Lyttleton was the man, 
for the authorship of the letters 
which have been published under 
his name, has been gravely dis- 
puted, and we remember a passage 
in the “life of Thomas Moore,” 
which attributes the paternity even 
of these, to Dr. Combe, the author 
of “ Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search of 
the Picturesque.” Be this as it 
may, we think that few of our 
readers are aware that the “ Essay 
on Man” was ever attributed to any 
other than the “Poet of Twicken- 
ham.” Yet that such is the fact, 
will appear from an article which 
we find in “ Hooten’s Adversaria.” 

Young the Poet, and Pope's 
Essay on Man.—In a volume of 
an old Dublin edition of Pope’s 
works, which I lately picked out of 
a bookseller’s shelves here, contain- 
ing the “Essay on Man,” complete, 
I find, in a handwriting probably 
a century old, the following curious 
note : 

“This fine philosophical poem, 
although printed in Mr. Pope’s 
works, was not wrote entirely by 
him. Mr. Pope having for many 
years designed a poem of this sort, 
and even sketched it out, commu- 
nicated his plan one day to his 
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friend, Dr. Young, and was sur- 
prised to learn that the latter had 
also designed a poem, entitled the 
“State of Man,” that bore in the 
scheme so many resemblances that 
it was scarce possible to believe 
that they had not communicated 
their intentions to each other. Dr. 
Young, who had even wrote some 
portion of the verses, offered to 
leave his design to what he thought 
fit to call “a worthier genius.” To 
this, however, Mr. Pope would not 
consent; but maintained that the 
poems might be so published as to 
avoid all appearance of rivalry. It 
was then agreed upon that Mr. 
Pope and Dr. Young should settle 
a plan and write one book in con- 
cert, which was to be published 
with no name, and that, as it was 
certain that the public voice would 
consider it to be the production of 
one or other of those two hands, 
the result should settle to whom it 
should be given, who was to con- 
tinue it himself and claim the au- 
thorship. Mr. Pope accordingly 
corrected Dr. Young’s lines, and 
completed the first book, and it 
was speedily published by a book- 
seller who had hitherto printed 
nothing of either Dr. Young's or 
Mr. Pope’s performance, and who 
knew not himself whose it was. In 
a very short time, whether from 
the large hand which Mr. Pope 
had in it, both in writing and cor- 
recting, or from what other cause, 
every man was positive that it 
was Mr. Pope’s, while no one 
found in it any likeness to Dr. 
Young’s style. Mr. Pope had, by 
this time, received a friendly letter 











from Dr. Young, promising never 
to lay claim to one line of that 
poem which he should ever con- 
sider Mr. Pope’s entire, and the 
latter had already finished a second 
book upon a new plan, which was 
soon after printed, and strengthened 
the public judgment, although he 
did not avow himself the author 
until long after. The first lines are 
Mr. Pope’s. In the printed copy 
they begun 
‘Lelius awake! and leave all meaner 
things.’ ” 

Although I have not been able 
to find that the above note, or the 
substance thereof, has ever been 
printed, it is quite possible that it 
may be extracted from some collec- 
tion of anecdotes; and as it may, 
therefore, at this moment be puz- 
zling the brains of some literary 
student, I may be doing a service 
by giving what I think an explana- 
tion of the story—which, like most 
others, will, I think, be found to 
contain a grain of fact with an 
ounce (avoirdupoise) of fiction. On 
searching a file of Dublin papers 
for the year 1733, I find that the 
Essay on Man was reprinted (Part 
1.) in March, 1733; and it there- 
fore, I presume, appeared in Lon- 
don immediately before. The poem 
was published anonymously; buta 
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reference to the “Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine” of that year, will show that 
the public did pretty generally as- 
sign it to its true author—the poet 
indeed who, of all living writers, 
could alone have penned the beau- 
tiful episode of “Lo, the poor In- 
dian.” Our Dublin pirates, how- 
ever, had no time to weigh nice 
questions of authorship, or to await 
the verdict of the public. The 
thing struck them, no doubt, as a 
solemn production, very like what 
they had been in the habit of steal- 
ing from Dr. Young. A good 
name was wanted, and not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. Down, there- 
fore, went the name and titles of 
Dr. Young upon the title page. I 
have never seen a copy with this 
curious addition; but that it was 
so published I have found a good 
evidence. In the “Dublin Even- 
ing Post” of March 17th, 1732-3, 
appears the following advertise- 
ment: 
Ss - day is published. An Essay on 
Man addressed to a Friend. Part 
I. By Edward Young, LL.D. Printed 
= G. Risk, G. Ewing, and W. Smith, 

c. 

Thus I find it subsequently fre- 
quently advertised, although I do 
not find in this file of papers any 
advertisement of the publication of 
Part II. 





FROM A CHILD'S PRAYER—(FRENCH.) 


At dawning gray, 

*Midst noontide splendid, 
And when the day 

At eve has ended— 
We'll pause and ponder 

In thoughtful wonder, 
And praise and love 

Our God above. 
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History of Civilization in Eng- 
land. By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


The history of civilization seems 
to have produced impressions in 
various quarters differing very ma- 
terially in their character. By 
some parties, the book has been 
received with high praise; by 
others, with emphatic condemna- 
tion. The London Quarterly, of 
July, is unqualified in its censures; 
another Review as decided in its 
eulogy. 

Mr. Buckle tells us that the ma- 
erials of history seem to be ample. 

he history of civil and political 
events, of military affairs, of re- 
ligion, of inventions, of science, of 
literature, of antiquities, is copious 
and exact. Political economy, sta- 
tistics. physical geography, have 
been highly cultivated. All the 
stone, brick, mortar, wood, are 
ready. We want a master builder 
only. Mr. Buckle professes to be 
one—to supply what has hitherto 
been wanted, the putting the col- 
lected materials to their proper 
use. 


The philosophy of history will, 
of necessity, follow history itself. 
To represent the last contemptu- 
ously as an “incoherent compila- 
tion of facts,” because the historian 
is notalso the philosopher, is neither 
fair nor judicious. The accumula- 
tion of facts is one thing, the in- 
duction from the facts and the es- 
tablishment of general principles is 
another. The historian must nar- 
rate clearly and impartially. When 
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he has done this, he has done all 
that his purpose demands. The 
philosophic generalizer follows him 
and deduces his conclusions from 
the events related. Hasty general- 
ization is always injudicious. It 
would be particularly so in relation 
to the rules which govern the af- 
fairs of men. Many nations must 
rise, flourish, and fall into decay; 
many histories must be written, 
many forms of society be described, 
before the proper season comes for 
the induction which, from the ac- 
cumulated events, would establish 
the general law. 

There is no need, therefore, for 
Mr. Buckle to express either sur- 
prise or dissatisfaction, if hitherto 
history has furnished materials only. 
But has this department of litera- 
ture furnished materials only !— 
Surely it has not been without cul- 
tivators, of another kind, in Italy, 
France, England, or Germany. If 
Mr. Buckle is the most expert, or 
the most comprehensive, he is cer- 
tainly not the first or only laborer 
in the field. 

Mr. Buckle begins with setting 
aside the free will of man, and the 
predestination of the Supreme Be- 
ing, as furnishing the laws by which 
we are to interpret human affairs, 
These doctrines of the metaphysi- 
cian and the theologian, he says,do 
indeed supply “a safe and simple 
solution of the obscurities of our 
being; and as they are easily un- 
derstood, they are so suited to the 
average capacity of the human 
mind, that even at the present day 
an immense majority of men are 
divided between them; and they 
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have not only corrupted the sources 
of our knowledge, but have given 
rise to religious sects, whose ani- 
mosities have embittered the rela- 
tions of private life. Among the 
most advanced European thinkers, 
there is, however, a growing opin- 
ion that both doctrines are wrong.” 

Milton, in one of his sublimest 
passages, represents the fallen sera- 
phim as debating the great questions 
of “Providence, Foreknowledge, 
Will and Fate,” and as finding no 
end, “in wandering mazes lost.”— 
We are greatly disposed to believe 
that the advanced European think- 
ers will not be any more fortunate 
in going over the same class of 
questions, than their illustrious pre- 
decessors are represented to have 
been. 

Setting aside these great doc- 
trines, summarily, Mr. Buckle pro 
ceeds to show that human affairs 
are a series of necessary sequences; 
that if we were once thoroughly 
informed of all the facts involved 
in any one problem of human con- 
duct, we could, with unerring ex- 
actness, tell what that conduct must 
inevitably be; that the actions of 
men are not governed by their vo- 
litions, but by their antecedents ; 
that human affairs are not directed 
by a controlling Providence, but 
by certain necessary laws. 

Mr. Buckle seeks to illustrate 
and enforce his doctrine, by a refer- 
ence to the accounts which statis- 
tics give in reference to the com- 
mission of crime. It appears, by 
this account, that there is a certain 
number of crimes committed every 
year among every people. There 
are proportionate numbers of mur- 
ders, thefts, suicides, with almost 
no variation. Even the number of 


marriages is determined, not by the 
wishes, temper, or affections of the 
parties concerned, but by large 
general facts, over which they have 
no power. 


Marriages bear a fixed 
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relation to the price of corn, and 
Cupid and Hymen consult the re- 
turns of the grain crop with close 
attention, before they venture to 
engage in their several vocations, 

Mr. Buckle, having dismissed the 
free will of man and aspecial Prov- 
idence, as agents in the regulation 
of human affairs, proceeds to show 
that they are governed by causes 
independent of any such control. 
These causes are physical or men- 
tal. They proceed from the climate, 
food, soil, and general aspect of 
nature by which we are surrounded, 
or from the mental influences to 
which we are exposed. 

From favorable climate and soil 
proceed abundant harvests of the 
best food ; from abundance, leisure ; 
from leisure, the cultivation of the 
mind, letters, refinement, and an 
advanced civilization. 

The general aspect of nature ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in mod- 
ifying national character. It acts 
with great power upon the imagi- 
nation, and, through the imagina 
tion, upon the passions and intellect 
of a people. 

Under some of these aspects, 
nature is more powerful than man; 
under others, man is stronger than 
nature. In the first case, the imag- 
ination is stimulated; in the last, 
the understanding predominates.— 
The civilizations which have sprung 
up exterior to Europe, have been 
mainly influenced by the imagina- 
tion; those in Europe have been 
controlled by the understanding. 

In conformity with these princi- 
ples, variations in races are ex- 
plained. Mr. Buckle has no faith 
in any other causes, and regards 
ethnology with small respect. 

But apart from physical causes, 
mental influences have much to do 
in modifying the character of a na- 
tion. 

These influences are either moral 
or intellectual. To the intellectual 
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division of mental causes, Mr. 
Buckle imputes the chief power in 
promoting the civilization of a 
people. 

Of morals or ethics, he remarks 
that there is no improvement or 
advance. They are the same to-day 
that they were three thousand years 
ago, and no addition has been 
made, or can be made, to the prin- 
ciples of morals as they were es- 
tablished and taught by Moses to 
the Hebrews. The teaching of 
Christ and the Apostles include 
nothing new. He thinks, indeed, 
that their finest passages are derived 
from Pagan writers. As all civili- 
_ zation is the result of moral and in- 
tellectual agencies, and as the great 
moral systems of the world have 
been fundamentally the same and 
therefore stationary, it is to the ac- 
tive and perpetually changing in- 
tellectual agent that we must look 
for national advancement. “ Al- 
though moral excellence is more 
amiable, and, to most persons, more 
attractive than intellectual excel- 
lence, still it must be confessed that, 
looking at ulterior results, it is far 
less active, less permanent, and, as 
I shall presently prove, less pro- 
ductive of real good.” 

As the social condition of Eu- 
rope is more under the control of 
the understanding than that of 
other parts of the world, so the 
civilization of England is more self- 
developed than that of any other 
country of Europe. It has been 
more under the influence of the 
people, has been less directed by 
government, less modified by exte- 
rior causes—by foreign invasion or 
extensive intercourse with the in- 
habitants of other States. Until a 
comparatively recent period, Eng- 
land has been but little visited by 
foreign travellers, For these causes, 
Mr. Buckle selects the history of 
England as best fitted for the devel- 
opment of his peculiar principles. 
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The civilization of her people has 
been worked out chiefly by them- 
selves; has been least benefited or 
retarded by the personal peculiari- 
ties of her rulers or foreign agen- 
cies; is more inherent and normal 
than any other. It is from these 
considerations only, and not from 
those motives which “are dignified 
with the name of patriotism,” that 
Mr. Buckle has selected the history 
of England, in preference to any 
other, as the subject of his work. 
It is because in Europe the influ- 
ence of nature, or physical causes, 
has been controlled by the under- 
standing; and because in England 
the understanding of the people 
has had least obstruction in work- 
ing out its legitimate effects, that 
Mr. Buckle writes the history of 
his own country. 

But as it is impossible to discover 
the laws of society by studying the 
history of a single people, the writer 
proposes to include references to 
others in the course of his labors. 
He will investigate the histories of 
other States in relation to those 
intellectual peculiarities in which 
they may differ from each other, 
where some one or other principle 
has acquired peculiar power from 
various causes, domestic or fereign. 
In the history of Germany, for ex- 
ample, where the accumulation of 
knowledge has been more rapid 
than in England; the laws of the 
accumulation of knowledge may be 
most conveniently studied. In the 
same way, the Americans have dif- 
fused their knowledge more com- 
pletely than the English have done; 
the laws of diffusion will be better 
understood therefore by attention 
to American history. So, also, in 
France the effects of an active in- 
terference of government in the 
affairs of individuals, or what is 
called the protective principle, will 
be best illustrated as respects civil 
and commercial affairs, and in Spain 
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in relation to ecclesiastical matters. 
It will be important therefore to the 
clear understanding of English his 
tory to have clear views of the 
operations of these different princi- 
ples as they are developed in other 
countries. 

Before proceeding to this work 
in conformity with these views, Mr. 
Buckle thinks it necessary to re- 
move certain erroneous opinions 
commonly entertained in reference 
to religion, literature, and govern- 
ment. In the judgment of many 
persons, he says, these things are 
the prime movers of human affairs. 
This opinion is widely spread, is 
very plausible, but is altogether 
erroneous. The religion, litera- 
ture, and government of a people, 
so far from being the cause of their 
civilization are but the effects of it. 
“Out of a certain condition of so- 
ciety, certain results naturally fol- 
low.” Among these are the reli- 
gion, literature and government 
of the State. With an ignorant 
people, religion is full of marvels. 
As the intelligence of a people im- 

roves, their religion improves with 
it, Savages cannot be taught Chris- 
tianity. They may practice the 
forms of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, but cannot be made to un- 
derstand their spirit or meaning. 
The religion of mankind must be 
regarded as the effect of their im- 
provement, not the cause of it. 
The same thing substantially may 
be said, Mr. Buckle affirms, of the 
literature and government of a peo- 
ple. They are effects only, not causes. 

We have not space for a more 
extended notice of Mr. Buckle’s 
plan. He isevidently a strongand 
comprehensive thinker, but we can- 
not help believing that he might 
have accomplished all that would 
be really valuable, without resort- 
ing to the platform, to use the 
American phrase, with which he 
introduces his speculations. 
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A writer who sets out with lay- 
ing aside a special Providence in 
human affairs or in the govern- 
ment of the world, does not con- 
ciliate confidence in the justness of 
his judgment. We doubt much 
whether the human mind will ever 
arrive at any sounder conclusion 
than that the universe is under the 
direct and immediate control of the 
Supreme Being. We know no 
difficulty greater than that of be- 
lieving that the world is not un- 
der the direction of an intelligent 
ruler. If it is hard to understand 
how an effect can exist without a 
cause, it is. quite as hard to see how 
a continuation of an effect or of 
a series of effects, can be possible 
without a continuation of the cause 
that originally produced them.— 
Every step in the continuation is 
itself a distinct effect and requires 
the same explanation that is re- 
quired by the first created effect, 
and as little admits of any other 
solution. Mr. Buckle acknowl- 
edges that it is the easiest way 
of accounting for the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, which is only 
saying that it is most conso- 
nant to the nature of the human 
mind. That we are not able to ex- 
plain the mode of operation, that 
we cannot detect the nature of the 
interference, is the inevitable con- 
sequence of our finite faculties and 
the infinite object to which we at- 
tempt to direct them. One thing 
is certain, that no other solution of 
the phenomena attending the gov- 
ernments of the world can possibly 
be an adequate one. 

It seems to us, that it was not 
necessary for Mr. Buckle to have 
engaged in his preliminary specu- 
lations in order to do effectually 
all that he proposes to do. We 


doubt whether his lamentations 
over the imperfections of history 
as it exists have any sufficient cause. 
He reminds us very much of Words- 
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worth on his advent into the poeti- 
cal world, when not satisfied with 
giving his fine verses to the world 
to find their way by their merits, 
he propounded to the reading pub- 
lic certain new dogmas in relation 
to the essential principles of his 
art, proposing to prove that it had 
fallen to his lot to explain to the 
taste and understanding of man- 
kind the true nature of what they 
had been writing and reading for 
two thousand years. Mr. Words- 
worth soon lost sight of his pecu- 
liar doctrines and went on to write 
very charming poetry without them, 
and we are quite certain that Mr. 

Buckle would conduct his general- 

izations in history with at least as 

great success if he would follow Mr. 

Wordsworth’s example. 

New School Book. Catechiom of 
United States History ; embrac- 
ing the chief events in the his- 
tory of thenation, from its earliest 
period to the present time. By 
B. R. Carroll. Charleston : 
McCarter & Co., Courtenay & 
Co. 1858. 

We are pleased to welcome this 
well digested manual of American 
history ; especially pleased that it 
originates with ourselves, and from 
the pen of one so well prepared, as 
Mr. Carroll, for such alabor. He 
has identified himself successfully 
with educational literature, and with 
our local history. He knows the 
sources of the history, and knows 
what boys require in a school book. 
We have no doubt that the com- 
pilation before us will admirably 
answer the purpose for which it was 
designed. It is a summary, in the 
form of a catechism, of all the 
leading transactions in our colonial 
and revolutionary period ; bring- 
ing down the public events in the 
progress of the confederacy, to the 
present time. The questions are 
clearly put, the answers correctly 
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and compactly given. There is 
neither too much nor too little; 
but much in little; and while noth- 
ing is allowed to occupy much space, 
nothing deserving of space, isslurred 
over, or omitted. Of course, the 
work is but a summary, giving 
heads only, and clues conducting to 
more copious narratives. But this 
is all that is possible in a school 
manual, and all that is needed. 
As a history of the United States, 
for beginners, it may be described, 
as quite as full and faithful, as any 
that is now used for juvenile learn- 
ers; nay, much more full than 
most;— while it is entirely free 
from certain objectionable charac- 
teristics, of omission and commis- 
sion, to which most northern pub- 
lications of this class, are decidedly 
obnoxious. We trust that it will 
receive prompt welcome at the 
hands of all teachers in the south. 





Historical and Biographical Es- 
says. By John Forster. London: 
John Murray. 1858. 

Of the three historical essays of 
Mr. Forster, two have not been be- 
fore printed; the third was pub- 
lished in the Edinburg Review. 

Two of the four biographical es- 
says have been published in the 
Edinburg Review, and two in the 
Quarterly Review. These essays 
were not reviews, however, in the 
ordinary sense, but were distinct 
biographical studies. This circum- 
stance, and the fact that large ad- 
ditions have been made to them all, 
have induced the author to give to 
both series of his essays their pre- 
sent form. 

The subjects of the historical 
essays are, “The Debates on the 
Grand Remonstrance,” “The Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors, a Sketch 
of Constitutional History, ” “The 
Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell.” 
The Biographical essays are devo- 
ted to Daniel De Foe, Sir Richard 
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Steele, Charles Churchill, and Sam- 
uel Foote. 

Those essays are all of great 
value. The subjects are deeply in- 


teresting. They are carefully writ-, 


ten, with fullness of knowledge and 
exactness of thought. Their style 
is strong and perspicuous. They 
lack the charm, sometimes meri- 
tricious, of Macaulay’s pointed and 
glowing manner, but they leave on 


the mind a better defined idea of 


characters and events. The spark- 
ling, antithetical style is very cap- 
tivating at first to the reader, but 
notso ultimately. It inevitably be- 
trays the writer into a sacrifice of 
truth to point, and is prone to over- 
look those nicer shades in the char- 
acter of men and things which do 
not admit of bold contrast, but 
which, nevertheless, very often make 
the distinctive quality of the man 
and the thing. 

Mr. Forster evidently leans very 
strongly to the liberal view of poli- 
tics, yet without being unfair or 
partial. He is an admirer of De 
Foe, and loves Sir Richard Steele. 
He sides with the Parliament, and 
venerates the memory of Crom- 
well. He has no vague theories, 
no crude fanciful speculations, no 
commonplace reflections, or mere 
class or party opinions. He offers 
to his reader nothing that is flashy 
or flimsy in matter or manner. He 
calls his essays studies, and they well 
deserve to be studies for his readers. 

The “Grand Remonstrance” he 
regards as the great shaping event 
of the revolution which brought 
Charles to the block and sowed the 
seeds of English and of American 
liberty. In the essay on this sub- 
ject, and the subsequent one on the 
Civil War and Cromwell, ample 
justice is done to this period of An- 
gloSaxon history—a period as 
deeply interesting to the American 
as to the English reader. 

If there is a topic to which Mr. 
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Forster gives himself cordially and 
lovingly, more than to any other, 
it is to the life of Daniel De Foe. 
And certainly there are few names 
in English history, or any other, 
that better deserve the attention 
and admiration of the student. De 
Foe’s place in the literary and po- 
litical history of Great Britain 
ought to bea very high one. We 
all know him as the author of one 
of the few books which belong to 
the whole world, present and future. 
Homer, Don Quixotte, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Robinson Crusoe, are 
the common property of mankind. 
But he is not so well known in other 
striking points of his chatacter, as 
a man and a politician—as the res- 
olute advocate of civil liberty, reli- 
gious liberty, the liberty of the 
press, the liberty of commerce—as 
a man whose integrity nothing 
could corrupt, and whose courage 
nothing could daunt. Nor is it 
generally understood that his liter- 
ary claims are not confined to the 
wonderful story of Crusoe. This 
was only one of many tales which 
he wrote in the autumn of his life, 
beginning when nearly sixty, which 
introduce us to the modern novel, 
and serve as the forerunner of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. 

In like manner, we are indebted 
to De Foe for the light essay on 
manners and events, which received 
its nice finish from Steele and Ad- 
dison. 

He was no unworthy opponent 
of Swift in wit and irony, and in- 
finitely his superior in all other re- 
spects—in manly earnestness, in 
purity of purpose, in the love and 
proper understanding of civil and 
political freedom. Swift would have 
sold himself to any party for a 
bishopric; no gift of wealth or 
power could have turned De Foe 
from the determined and active ad- 
vocacy and support of truth and 
right. 
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Sir Richard Steele is another 
character for whom Mr. Forster en- 
tertains an affectionate remem- 
brance. And certainly there are 
few, in all literary history, more 
worthy of regard. If the author 
of the “Christian Hero” did not 
always practice what he preached, 
he was always true, generous, devo- 
ted to his friends, tender in his do- 
mestic relations, and ready to ad- 
mire and exalt the literary excel- 
lence which was beyond his own. 
Addison only is superior to him in 
the delicacy and purity of his wit 
and humor. 

We have merely touched upon 
the merits of Mr. Forster’s essays. 
They are all worthy of a careful 
perusal, and we commend them, in 
the most unqualified terms, to the 
attention of our readers. 


On the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, in connection 
with some recent Proposals for 
its Revision. By Richard Chene- 
vic Trench, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster, author of “ Syno- 
nymes of the New Testament,” 
“The Study of Words,” “ The 
Lessons in Proverbs,” dc. de. 
Redfield, New York: Russell 
& Jones, 251 King-stréet, Charles- 
ton. 

Dr. Trench has established an 
acquaintance with American read- 
ers which must secure an earnest 
attention to all essays from his pen. 
The question discussed briefly in 
the little volume before us, is now 
asserting claims to the careful con- 
sideration of all readers of the 
Bible in English—a question of 
deep national, literary, and philo- 
logical interest and significance. It 
is thus discussed by Dr. Trench, in 
its grave general aspect, and with- 
out special reference to theological 
or sectarian bias. In fact, we be- 
lieve dogmatic theology should 
have nothing to do with the revis- 
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ion question, and that no critic or 
translator who would approach the 
task with the determination to 
strengthen the Bible testimony in 
favor of any doctrine, should be 
permitted to take part in a revision. 

Much as the world has advanced 
since the opening of the 17th cen- 
tury, there has been comparatively 
little progress in any of the great 
branches of science or philology, 
essentially connected with the trans- 
lation of the Bible from the origi- 
nal tongues. Much has been done 
in illustration of the Bible history 
and prophecies, but the very com- 
pleteness and sufficiency of the 
English version have, perhaps, pre- 
vented that pains-taking and perse- 
vering study of the original lan- 
guages of inspiration, which marked 
the religious mind of the 17th 
century. Itis certain that English- 
speaking Christendom cannot now 
present such a combination of pro- 
found scholarship and christian 
charity on cardinal doctrines, as 
that which assisted the great work 
of Bible revision in the days of 
King James. 

Dr. Trench is disposed to admit 
the propriety of a revision, on 
purely philological grounds, but 
does not regard it as of immediate 
or pressing necessity. He is, how- 
ever, quite distinct on the point that 
we are not yet ready for any change 
in the authorized version, “ for we 
are not, as yet, in any respect pre- 
pared for it; the Greek and the 
English, which should enable us to 
bring this to a successful end, 
might, it is to be feared, be wanting 
alike.” But when the time does 
come, he would have the prelimi- 
nary work, of suggesting emenda- 
tions, left to a body of scholars and 
divines, who have, “by their piety, 
their learning, and their prudence,” 
merited the confidence of the whole 
Church. “Let them, he says, draw 
out such a list of emendations as 
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were lifted beyond all doubt in the 
eye of every one whose voice had 
any right to be heard on the mat- 
ter.” “Let them, very briefly, but 
with just as much learned expla- 
nation as should be needful, justify 
these emendations, where they are 
not self-evident.” “Having done 
this, let them leave these emenda- 
tions to ripen in the public mind, 
gradually to commend themselves 
to all students of God’s Holy 
Word.” 

But, however strong may be the 
argument in favor of a revision of 
the Holy Record, we still think, 
with an eminent critic, that our 
present version is a marvellous in- 
strument of spiritual instruction ; 
and criticism, however elaborate, is 
rarely gifted to edify those who are 
external to the charmed circle, 
where alone the light of truth 
mingles with the whole atmosphere 
of spiritual life. 


A Text Book of Vegetable and An- 
imal Physiology, dc. By Hen- 
ry Goadby, M. D., Professor of 
Physiology in the State Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan, 
dc. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1858. 


This volume is full of interest. 
The style is clear and simple, as 
the style of such works should al- 
ways be. It contains an analysis 
of the several paragraphs which 
serves the office at once of ques- 
tions for students, and of an index 
to the contents for general readers, 
Instead of a glossary of scientific 
terms at the end of the book, ex- 
planations of technical words are 
given simultaneously with the use 
of them, which is a very great im- 
provement. 

Dr. Goadby says, it is vain to at- 
tempt to cultivate human physiol- 
ogy only. It must be studied in 
connection with the physiology of 
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plants. The one department of 
science serves to illustrate the other, 
as the anatomy of the inferior ani- 
mals throws light upon that of the 
human body. 

The science of physiology shows 
very conclusively how intimately 
the sciences are bound together 
and how one may serve to assist 
and almost give birth to another. 
Without the aid afforded by the 
microscope, the advancement of 
physiology, beyond very narrow 
limits, would be hopeless. The 
instrument has done for one science 
what the telescope has done for 
another. It has opened a world of 
wonders almost unbounded to the 
patient lover of nature. Into this 
world Dr. Goadby introduces his 
students and readers with all the 
zeal for his favorite pursuits which 
so strongly besets every earnest 
mind engaged in the cultivation of 
natural science in any of its forms. 

He does not restrict himself to 
a bare investigation of his objects 
in connection with his main pur- 
pose. Occasionally he deviates into 
remarks less intimately associated 
with it. Some of these are of 
great practical utility, and as good 
rules cannot be too often enforced, 
we give from his book some ob- 
servations on the preservation of 
health at all times valuable, but 
especially so at a period when it 
behoves every one to be more than 
ordinarily careful. 

In connection with certain re- 
marks on the physiology of the 
skin, he says, “It is a popular be- 
lief with mothers, that washing 
young children daily, in cold water, 
makes them hardy. This is a grave 
mistake ; the feeble circulation of 
a child requires the aid of warmth— 
warm water and warm clothing. 
The greatest medical man that ever 
lived, John Hunter, recommends 
three things for the management 
of children: plenty of milk, plenty 
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of sleep and plenty of flannel.” 
Again, he says, “ After bathing a 
child and wiping its body quite 
dry, friction all over the surface 
and especially of the limbs and 
down the spine, with the palm of 
the hand, in the nature of a good 
brisk rubbing, should be practiced 
until the surface be red—after this 
envelop the body in flannel.” Af- 
ter some directions for spunging or 
rubbing the whole body of adults 
with a wet towel for five minutes 
in the morning, he proceeds to say, 
“There is yet another plan superior 
in some of its effects to all that 
have preceded; at night, when 
you go to bed, or whenever you 
get out of bed during the night, 
spend from two to five minutes in 
rubbing your body and limbs with 
your hands; let it be done briskly 
and hard. By this practice the 
softness and mobility of the skin 
will be preserved, which too fre- 
quent washings has a tendency to 
destroy.” 

Dr. Goadby makes very sensible 
remarks on certain female fashions 
which are injurious to the health 
of the ladies, but it is to be feared 
that no such remarks are of any 
avail. It is no objection to a fash- 
ion that it destroys health, since 
fashions are never adopted to pre- 
serve it. To tell a lady that bare 
shoulders and exposed neck pro- 
duce consumption and death, will 
produce no terror; but convince 
her that it is no longer the fashion 
and low dresses would be avoided 
with horror. There is no telling 
the amount of heroic self-immola- 
tion which is undergone by the fair 
sex in their devotion to fashion. 
The sufferings of those Indian de- 
votees who hang themselves up by 
a hook in their backs is nothing to 
it. Both parties worship their di- 
vinities with the same zeal and in 
somewhat the same way. Itisa 
great mistake in the stronger sex 
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to suppose that the purpose of the 
fair one’s self-sacrifice is to excite 
their admiration—no such thing. 
If every male creature in the uni- 
verse should proclaim aversion to 
hoops, it would not diminish the 
size of a hoop in all womandom. 





Parliamentary Government con- 
sidered with reference toa reform 
of Parliament. An Essay by 
Earl Grey. London, 1858. 
With all our boasted knowledge 

it is doubtful whether many Ame- 

ricans who pass for intelligent men, 
have any clear notions of the con- 
stitution, powers and machinery of 
the British Parliament. We are 
so much in the habit of considering 
our Houses of Congress and of As- 
sembly as modelled after the two 

Houses, more especially our popular 

House after that of the House of 

Commons, that we rarely pursue 

our investigations farther than an 

examination of our own system, and 
having learned that, we consider 
ourselves familiar with our great 
examplar. In truth, however, when 
arranging the foundations of our 

Federal and State polities, the 

founders of our republic studiously 

removed from our Houses of As- 

sembly that feature which forms a 

distinctive trait of the British 

Houses, and led the way for a 

divergence which may ultimately 

become so wide .that the two sys- 
tems may scarcely possess any fea- 
tures in common, except perhaps 
that of being representative bodies, 

Thus, any connection with the ex- 

ecutive or judiciary departments 

instantly disqualifies an American 
from serving in either House of 

Assembly, while in England all the 

cabinet ministers, the chief law 

officers of the crown, as well as the 

Chancellor and Chief Justice, (per- 

haps not necessarily the last) must 

be members of one or the other of 
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the Houses. In the case of mem- 
bers of the Commons House, a sort 
of popular ratification of the ap- 
pointment is sought by the minis- 
ter resigning his seat and immedi- 
ately offering himself as a candidate 
for the vacancy created by his own 
act. Many of our readers doubt- 
less recollect how the resignation 
of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, on his ap- 
— to a seat in the cabinet, 
astened the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill. Mr. Fitzgerald was the 
member for Clare County, Ireland. 
Having made his resignation in 
compliance with usage, he became 
a candidate for re-election, nothing 
doubtful of a return, as a matter of 
course. Mr. O’Connel was watch- 
ful of his opportunities, and offered 
himself in opposition, pledging 
himself, if elected, to take his seat. 
He was elected. The crisis was 
imminent and the Catholic Eman- 
cipation carried. It is not con- 
sidered necessary that the same 
constituency should ratify the royal 
appointment. A cabinet minister 
is more independent as a minister, 
in proportion to the insignificancy 
of his constituency. Thus Mr. 
Canning, when appointed Secretary 
of State and leader of the Com- 
mons, resigned his seat for the 
great city of Liverpool, and con- 
sented to sit for one of the close 
boroughs; and his position as rep- 
resentative of London, is said to 
have been a serious disadvantage 
to the ministerial career of Lord 
John Russell. The reasons for this 
are obvious. A representative of a 
pular constituency may not have 
igher duties to perform, but he 
has more prejudices to encounter 
than that of a small borough, and 
if he is invested with executive 
power, his duties, as the guardian 
of his whole country, may bring 
him into collision with his own 
constituents. Hence a conflict of 
duties to those who believe in the 
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right of instruction ; at all events a 
conflict between duty and the pre- 
judice and wishes of those who 
claim the sympathies and services 
of their representative. 

Lord Grey’s essay is short, but 
instructive. His father was the 
chief under whose lead the great 
reform battle was fought and won, 
in 1832, and the son is not disposed 
altogether to abandon the field in 
which his father won his latest 
laurels. But he manifestly fears 
the consequence of a further refor- 
mation, and we think with reason. 
He lingers fondly over the old civic 
glories of the English Parliament, 
when close boroughs were bought 
and sold almost openly, and though 
he repeatedly exults in the success 
of the reformation effected by his 
father, yet to us it is evident, and 
we think it is to him also, that a 
radical blow was struck at the 
British constitution ; that the spirit 
of democracy is at work, deter- 
mined to reduce the system to one 
approximating that of the United 
States, while, unfortunately, no 
checks exist, or can be devised, 
such as here exist, to protect the 
people against the excesses of an 
unbridled democracy. In the United 
States the executive and the legis- 
lature not only may be, but have 
actually been arrayed against each 
other, and the judiciary is inde- 
pendent of both; while the State 
organizations are always prepared 
to oppose some check to the en- 
croachments of the Federal power. 
But in England the Parliament is 
supreme, and should democracy 
gain possession of the House of 
Commons, no power can resist its 
will. The King must always be 


the creature of the dominant party, 
for we trust, for the credit of hu- 
maa nature, that the days are gone 
when an obstinate dolt like George 
the Third, can ever again have the 
power to crush the will of a man 
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like William Pitt. The ministry 
which cannot obtain the confidence 
of the Commons must perforce lose 
the protection of the King, and in 
the progress of reform it is not im- 
possible that the King of England 
may become the most rabid of red 
republicans, 

Lord Grey givesa brief view of the 
origin of parliamentary government. 
The system originated in the reign of 
William ITL., when, for the first time, 
the advantage, if not the necessity, of 
having some of the ministry in the 
House of Commons, became appa- 
rent. Before that time Parliament 
had been a co-ordinate branch of 
the government; from this epoch 
it virtually united the executive 
and legislative powers. It is pe- 
culiar to Great Britain, for we have 
already shown how materially it 
differs from the state of things in 
this country. It was tried in France 
but failed. The experiment is, in- 
deed, trying in Belgium with ap- 
parent success; but King Leopold 
has had a large English education, 
and it will be left for his successor 
to demonstrate whether the system 
is indebted to the influence of the 
monarch, or the cordial assent of 
the people. 

As long as a large number of 
boroughs were represented in Par- 
liament, which were dependent on 
the Crown, the latter always had a 
great, frequently a preponderating, 
influence in the Commons, sufficient 
at all events to temper and check 
the growing democracy of the cities 
and large counties. The Reform 
Act of 1832 deprived the Crown 
of much of this power, and its in- 
fluence is already sensibly felt. In 
former times, the Commons always 
contained a respectable body of 
men, of unpopular manners, con- 
servative principles, and sterling 
worth—men whose presence al- 
ways gave (lignity to any body that 
they belonged to, though they 
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would stand little chance of obtain- 
ing seats through the medium of a 
popular election. Such a man, for 
instance, was Burke, who, for the 
greater part of his life, sat for a 
close borough. Lord Grey per- 
ceives the embarrassment under 
which the government now labors, 
from the want of this place of 
refuge for its servants. Ministers, 
he says, have sometimes been driven 
to make arrangements of very ques- 
tionable propriety, in order to ob- 
tain the seats which were necessary 
for the performance of their duties ; 
and, at other times, have been ex- 
posed to a pernicious local influ- 
ence in the discharge of their offi- 
cial functions. This difficulty is 
felt most in obtaining seats for the 
law officers of the Crown. These, 
he says, should be carefully chosen 
from the whole profession. But 
they who are most assiduous in the 
cultivation of professional knowl- 
edge, are the worst calculated to 
obtain seats for popular constituen- 
cies. The necessity, therefore, which 
exists of selecting these officers from 
the ranks of the House of Com- 
mons, has already had an injurious 
effect on the whole legal profession. 
It has taught the Bar generally to 
look for advancement less to pro- 
fessional distinction and to acquir- 
ing high character, than to success 
in the House of Commons; and as 
lawyers have usually little opportu- 
nity of cultivating the favor of any 
body of electors in the legitimate 
exercise of their profession, a com- 
petition has been created to gain 
seats in Parliament by other means, 
too often of a very questionable 
character. 

The writer has occasion, fre- 
quently, to refer to the United 
States; the subject demands it ;— 
but it is always with reluctance 
that he undertakes the work, and 
he even makes a sort of apology, in 
his preface, for thinking so badly 
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of our system. He assures us he 
thinks pretty well of us as a people, 
though we have some faults. The 
following summary of the workings 
of democracy may not appear over- 
charged, even to some of our own 
people, though not many would be 
willing to advance it as their own 
opinion: “Granting that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
been favorable to the welfare of the 
people,” (in certain material re- 
spects a fallacy, which we have no 
time now to comment upon) “ there 
are large drawbacks from the ad- 
vantage thus derived from it. Men 
enjoy, under it, far less real liberty 
than they do with us, because the 
tyrannical pressure of the majority 
cramps the freedom of thought and 
action of individuals. Both Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures are 
described as being ill-calculated, 
either by their composition or the 
manner in which they conduct their 
business, to gain the respect of the 
public. Their legislation is less 
directed than our own by an en- 
lightened regard for the good of 
the whole community ; witness the 
maintenance of a tariff at variance 
with every sound principle, for the 
supposed advantage of a certain 
class of producers, The manage- 
ment of public affairs is thrown 
into the hands of men selected for 
employment without regard to their 
fitness ; the grossest corruption pre- 
vailing, both in making appoint- 
ments to office and in the general 
conduct of public business, whether 
by the Federal government or by 
the State or municipal authorities. 
Even the administration of justice 
is infected with the taint, and fails 
to command the confidence of the 
public for its impartiality and fair- 
ness. The policy of the nation is 
mainly directed by demagogues, 
and those who are least scrupulous 
in flattering the passions of the 
people. Lastly, though it is less 
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than seventy years since the Con- 
stitution of the United States was 
established, and it has within a 
much shorter period undergone 
those modifications which have 
given to the democratic spirit its 
present complete ascendancy, it is 
matter of general observation that 
already this system of government 
has done much to lower the tone 
and character of the statesmen and 
people of this republic.” 

The authorities cited in support 
of these charges are De Tocque- 
ville, Horace Greeley, the biogra- 
pher of Horace Greeley, Baxter, 
author of a work on America and 
the Americans, and Signor Manin 
(the defender of Venice) in the 
North British Review. 

Such is the result of a demo- 
cratic government in the United 
States. Those, he says, who have 
closely watched public events, of 
late years, must have already ob- 
served significant symptoms that 
its operation in England would be 
even worse; and that they must 
expect it to give a disastrous as- 
cendancy, in the conduct of public 
affairs, to demagogues, who would 
make the worst use of their power. 

Our limits forbid us to follow the 
noble author throughout his work, 
which is instructive and interesting. 
On perusing it, and regarding the 
inevitable tendency of affairs in 
both countries, we are more than 
ever convinced of the truth of the 
dogma of Mr. McDuffie, once so 
widely denounced, that the firmest 
foundation of civil society is a 
slave population. 


Address, delivered by Rev. C. W. 
Howard, before the Mnemosynean 
Society of the Cassville Female 
College, Commencement Day, 
July 21st, 1858, 


The subject of Mr. Howard’s 
Address is the physical, mental and 
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moral culture necessary to produce 
a female character worthy of the 
name of southern matron. It is 
treated with the ability which we 
would expect from the fine intellect 
of the speaker, who has been long 
known and highly appreciated in 
our city. 

Mr. Howard remarks, at the out- 
set, that southern life is, for the 
most part, country life; and this 
fact must modify, very greatly, the 
character of the matron, as it does 
that of the society to which she 
belongs. 

Not only is our life that of the 
country chiefly, but it is materially 
influenced by the existence among 
us of a peculiar form of labor. 

The matron of a plantation must 
be prepared for the requisitions and 
responsibilities of her station. “ Her 
slaves are as much a part of her 
establishment as her children. She 
is as much bound to be a good mis- 
tress, as a good wife or mother.” 

It is a common mistake, among 
certain parties, to represent the life 
of a southern matron as one of in- 
dolence and self-indulgence. But, 
in addition to the duties which are 
incumbent on others in differently 
constituted communities, she has 
the care to provide, in sickness and 
health, for the numerous laborers 
under her control; to preside over 
that system of slavery, which is 
one, not of oppression, but of pro- 
tection to the laborer. 

In addition, then, to the general 
accomplishments and acquirements 
which are common to well-educated 
women, the southern matron must 
have others peculiar to herself. 

Mr. Howard then proceeds to de- 
scribe the education which is ne- 
cessary to render a southern wo- 
man well fitted for her station. We 
regret that our space does not per- 
mit us to follow him in detail. He 
insists very strongly, and justly, 
upon the importance of physical 
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education. It is too little regarded 
in our country. Too little out-door 
exercise is used in our modes of 
education. The sound body is as 
essential as the sound mind in the 
proper performance of our duties 
through life. How wretched is the 
result, if, with all the accomplish- 
ments of music, painting, and lan- 
guages, the unhappy graduate, male 
or female, is an invalid for life. 

It is to be regretted that the pa- 
per and type of the published Ad- 
dress are not more worthy of the 
matter. 





Visitation and Search ; or, an His- 
torical Sketch of the British 
Claim to exercise a Maritime 
Police over the Vessels of all 
Nations, in Peace as well as in 
War; with an Inquiry into the 
expediency of terminating the 
Kighth Article of the Ashburton 
Treaty. By William Beach 
Lawrence, Editor of Wheaton’s 
Elements of International Law. 
Boston. 1858. 


It is always cheering to see sound 
doctrine and sound sense emanating 
from Boston; and this book may 
be commended for exhibiting these 
qualities in the highest degree. Mr. 
Lawrence was, we understand,some 
time connected with the embassy 
to England. If so, we must say of 
such embassies that they appear to 
have a nationalizing influence over 
the mind—making the southern 
radical very much of a conserva- 
tive, and giving the northern free- 
soiler views on the subject of the 
institution which would not be very 
unorthodox even at Columbia. We 
hail Mr. Lawrence’s book the more 
cordially, because it has grown out 
of a newspaper essay, published in 
the Newport Advertiser in June 
last; and may, therefore, be con- 
sidered not so much the refined 
thought of the scholar and states. 












man addressed to readers like him- 
self, as the elaboration of the prac- 
tical every-day philosophy which is 
addressed to the working-day world. 
The writer is a true-hearted Ameri- 
can, and his heart throbs as strongly 
for the southern portion of the 
confederacy, as for that in which 
his own lot is cast. We can only 
give him a cordial greeting, and 
regret that, as his book has come 
to us in the last quarter of the 
eleventh hour before going to press, 
we are unable to do more than give 
him this hasty and imperfect no- 
tice. Less we could not offer, with- 
out doing violence to our feelings. 

Our own position in relation to 
the question of the right of search, 
is one which creates an interest 
only by a sort of reflex action. We 
have few ships to be annoyed or in- 
sulted by the insolence of the Brit- 
ish cruisers; but as the object of 
the late outrages was ostensibly to 
ascertain whether negroes were not 
part of the cargoes of the vessels 
so outraged, we felt instinctively 
that our government had joined in 
a conspiracy with Great Britain to 
calumniate the southern portion of 
the confederacy. We are not going 
to discuss the Slave Trade. It has 
been abolished in this country; and 
it has been effected only because 
the South chose to have it so. But 
this has been with us a question 
purely of expediency. To abolish 
the Slave Trade on this ground, is 
one thing; to abolish it on the 
ground of its being sinful, criminal, 
and offensive in the sight of God 
and man, is a very different thing. 
If we grant the last, we condemn 
ourselves, calumniate our ancestors, 
and exhibit ourselves to the world 
as the perpetrators of an immense 
wrong. It is a miserable sophistry 
which condemns the acts of the 
trader, and justifies the continuance 
of slavery. It is this reflection 
which caused us to look with in. 
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tense interest on the action of our 
government during the last spring, 
and which must ever make us re- 
gard the eighth and ninth sections 
of the Ashburton Treaty with sen- 
timents of personal hostility. 

A great deal of information as to 
the practical workings of the be- 
nevolent efforts of the two nations, 
may be gathered from this volume. 
Late occurrences in this port have 
invested these statements with pe- 
culiar interest. A captured slaver 
was brought here in August; and 
the negroes have been sent to Af 
rica. This has been done at a cost 
of fifty thousand dollars, paid to 
the Colonization Society, which un- 
dertakes to make free citizens of 
them; a steam frigate has been em- 
ployed, and it is probable that an 
equal amount of money will hardly 
defray her expenses to Africa and 
back again. The crew of the cap- 
tured vessel are still in our jail, 
awaiting their trial: and the expense 
of this proceeding, though incon- 
siderable, must be added to those 
already incurred. Our people pay 
well for the luxury of doing a be- 
nevolent action. Now, British phi- 
lanthropy is not only less costly, 
but it possesses the rare virtue of 
paying for itself. Thus, when a 
cruiser captures a slaver, the crew 
are turned loose in Africa to get 
more slaves. The cruisers get a 
bounty, and, of course, can hardly 
be expected to suppress that trade 
which puts money directly in their 
pockets. The kite does not destroy 
the kingfisher—he only takes his 
fish, and suffers the trader to get a 
fresh supply. After the recaptured 
African is surrendered to the gov- 
ernment, no such respectable agents 
are used to carry out the work of 
benevolence as we employ. Instead 
of a stately frigate and a Coloniza- 
tion Society, the negroes are packed 
off to the colony which stands in 
greatest need of free labor, and the 
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planters take the negroes and pay 
for them. The numbers of Afri- 
cans which have been taken to the 
British colonies since the abolition 
of slavery, is almost incredible. 
Some of these have gone as free 
emigrants—the rest were recaptured 
slaves. Up to 1846, the number 
sent to Mauritius was 86,000; to 
Jamaica, 11,500 ; to Guiana, 40,000, 
and to Trinidad, 20,000. In 1848, 
no less than 5,282 recaptured Afri- 
eans had been liberated by the 
Vice Admiralty Court at Sierra 
Leone; that is, they had been sent 
to increase the labor in the British 
colonies, 

With these great numbers pour 
ing into the colonies, the cry is 
still for more. The numbers above 
given relate solely to Africans. 
Between the years 1834 and 1856 
no fewer than 170,000 coolies were 
conveyed to Mauritius, besides those 
to other British Colonies and Cuba, 
the transportation of which is ef- 
fected with a mortality of from ten 
to fifteen per cent. “A case is 
cited where a number of these 
wretched coolies were huddled on 
board a ship and fell sick before 
they put to sea, and it was con- 
sidered too expensive to give them 
medical aid, so they were landed 
on the beach and abandoned, when 
many perished from starvation, and 
many others were devoured by 
wild dogs and pigs.” 

That eminently pious divine, the 
Right Reverend Samuel Wilber- 
force, Lord Bishop of Oxford, has 
all the holy horror of the slave 
trade which is becoming in the 
son of the illustrious William. He 
was even suspected of being op- 
posed to the cooly emigration, but 
on the 25th of June last he satisfied 
the tender consciences of his charge 
by “denying indignantly that he 
was opposed to the importation of 
coolies into the British posses- 
sions.” And why should he op- 
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pose it. The hereditary benevo- 
lence of that pious family (there 
are three bishops in it) is confined 
to the black race. Theyare feeble 
and stand in need of protection, 
but the cooly is of a superior race, 
and needs no such aid. How 
charming is divine philosophy ! 

Benevolence is more than ques- 
tionable which can see one only 
form of exercising it, and one only 
object of its exercise. England has 
become the patron of Turkey, 
which trades not only in African 
negroes, but also in the pure blood 
of the Christian countries of Georgia 
and Circassia. The withdrawal of 
the Russian fleet from the Black 
Sea has allowed the luxurious 
Turk to replenish his harems with 
youth and beauty from Circassia; 
and a late respectable journal as- 
serts that a large trade in slaves of 
Christian Abyssinia is carried on in 
the Red Sea, under the very walls of 
Aden, the seat of British dominion 
in that quarter. 

But why multiply charges? 
Enough is known of the miserable 
pretensions of that insolent people 
not only to warrant, but to compel, 
us in common decency to rescind 
the fatal eighth and ninth sections 
of the Ashburton Treaty. We are 
merely playing her game for her, 
giving her countenance by the 
honest simplicity of our own fidel- 
ity, at which she must laugh, while 
her statesmen insolently calum- 
niate us, and she dexterously makes 
a double profit of a traffic upon 
which depends the very existence 
of her colonies. 





Oration delivered before the '76 
Association and Society of Cin- 
cinnati, at Hibernian Hall, 
Charleston, S. C., on the 5th 
July, 1858, by Charles E. B. 
Flagg, of the Cincinnati. 


Mr. Flagg’s oration is a chaste 
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and judicious production. It re- 
quires no little skill to go over the 
topics of the revolution in such a 
manner as to make them interest- 
ing—to render the road attractive 
which has been so often trodden. 
This difficult part Mr. Flagg has 
successfully performed. 

After some appropriate remarks 
on the causes of the revolution, 
the principles on which it began 
and was conducted, the characters 
and virtues of the distinguished 
men who carried it on to a suc- 
cessful issue, the subsequent for- 
mation of the form of government 
under which we are now living, he 
turns to the less encouraging con- 
dition of our affairs. He notices 
the causes that are threatening 
discord and dissension among us, 
the unprincipled interference with 
the rights of one part of the re- 
public by the fanaticism or ambi- 
tion of another, and the necessity 
of vigilance and resolution to keep 
unimpaired the liberties which the 
revolution vindicated and estab- 
lished. 

It was held, among the Romans, 
to be a great civic virtue, not to 
despair of the republic. Time has 
not lessened the importance of a 
steadfast trust in our country’s 
fortunes and in the Providence 
that controls them. Let us con- 
sider it the duty of a good citizen 
to cultivate it carefully. 





Religious Poems. By Mrs. M. 
Martin, author of Day Spring, 
dc. Nashville, Tennessee. 
This little volume consists of a 

number of pieces on religious sub- 

jects, as the title intimates. The 
longest is entitled “Christianity,” 
in two parts, the first describing its 

progress, the second its power. A 

number of the shorter poems are 

drawn from texts of Scripture. 
Many of these pieces are pleas- 
ing, and we may say of them all, 
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what cannot always be said of 
verses of much higher pretension, 
that they aid the great cause of 
truth and virtue and inculcate no 
sentiments but such as are fitted to 
foster the love of God and of our 
neighbor. 


The Texian Monthly Magazine, 
for July, 1858. 


We have received, with the most 
cordial welcome, the initial num- 
ber of the Texian Magazine. It is 
edited by Mrs. E. Spann, and be- 
gins its career with the July num- 
ber of 1858. Mrs. Spann is bravely 
resolved to give utterance to south- 
ern feelings and opinions. She 
pledges herself to do her part, like 
a true woman, in asserting the just 
claims of southern genius, if those 
who have the easy task, on their 
part, of contributing a trivial sum, 
which they would regard with con- 
temptuous indifference if given to 
any other purpose, will be so far 
true’ to themselves as to do their 
duty in maintaining an enterprise 
so nearly connected with their 
highest interests. Surely, under 
such auspices, success is certain. 

The number comprises eighty 
pages of original and selected mat- 
ter, in prose and verse. The first 
article begins a serial, an original 
tale, by Mrs. Spann. The next 
commences a story, translated by 
the same pen, from the French of 
Frederick Soulie. The third article 
is also from the industrious pen of 
the lady editor—a translation from 
another French work. These arti- 
cles, as well as the residue of the 
number, will be found interesting 
by all readers. We are sure Mrs, 
Spann can require no recommenda- 
tion from any quarter to the good 
people of this her native State, in 
an enterprise so worthy of commen- 
dation and encouragement from all 
parties. 











